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EMILE AUGIER. 


N criticism, as in astronomy, we must needs allow for the per- 
sonal equation ; and I am proud to confess a hearty admiration 
for the sincere and robust dramatic works of M. Emile Augier, to my 
mind the foremost of the French dramatists of our day, with the 
possible exception only of Victor Hugo. M. Augier inherits the best 
traditions of French comedy. He is a true child of Beaumarchais, a 
true grandchild of Moliére. He has the Gallic thrust of the one, and 
something of the broad utterance of the other and greater. One of 
the best actors in Paris told me that he held the “Gendre de M. 
Poirier” to be the finest comedy since the “ Mariage de Figaro.” 
It would be hard to gainsay him; and in the “Fils de Giboyer” 
there is more than one touch which recalls the hand of the great 
master who drew “ Tartufe.” 

It is not a little curious that, while the plays of M. Alexandre 
Dumas and M. Victorien Sardou are familiar to the American theatre- 
goer, M. Augier’s virile works are here but little known. Two or 
three years ago the case was the same in Germany ; and in an appre- 
ciative study of M. Augier’s career, published in “ Nord und Siid,” 
Herr Paul Lindau asked the reason of this, and gave the answer, — 
which is simply that M. Augier appeals to a higher (and smaller) 
class than either M. Dumas or M. Sardou. It is much easier to trans- 
fer to an alien soil the situations of M. Sardou or the emotions of 
M. Dumas than the social studies of M. Augier, in whose plays plot 
and passion are subordinate and subservient to the development of 
character. 
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That M. Augier’s plays, in spite of their lack of sensational scenes, 
should not have found favor in the eyes of Anglo-Saxon managers, is 
the more remarkable because he is the most moral of modern French 
dramatists. He is not one of “them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” Unlike M. Dumas, he does 
not let his emotions run away with him. It is not that the moral is 
violently thrust through each play, as a butterfly is impaled on a pin, 
— to use Hawthorne's apt figure. No, the morality in M. Augier, as 
in all really great authors, is “simply a part of the essential richness 
of inspiration,’—to quote from that other American writer who has 
recently taken Hawthorne’s life. 

Although the French drama of to-day is not so bad as many believe 
it to be, still the dramatists, like the novelists, of France have not 
taken to heart Dr. Johnson’s warning: “Sir, never accustom your 
mind to mingle vice and virtue.” Mr. Matthew Arnold quotes with 
approval Michelet’s assertion that the Reformation failed in France 
because France did not want a moral reform; and he adds that the 
French are lacking in the “power of conduct.” Admitting the rule, 
M. Augier is a noble exception: he has an abiding sense of the 
importance of conduct in life, and he strenuously seeks to strengthen 
that sense in others by dwelling on the influences which make for it. 
The name which the English dramatist Robertson gave to the English 
comedy (for which he had borrowed the plot of M. Augier’s “Aventu- 
riére” ) “ Home” is characteristic of all M. Augier’s work. Home in 
his eyes is a sacred thing; and throughout his plays we can see a 
steadfast setting forth of the holiness of home and the sanctity of the 
family. This feeling will not let him be a passive spectator of as- 
saults on what he cherishes. His is a militant morality, ever up in 
arms to fight for the fireside. The insidious success of the “Dame 
aux Camélias ”— in which a courtesan’s- love purified her so far as it 
might — drew from him the indignant “ Mariage d’Olympe,” and gave 
him the opportunity of showing what might be expected when the 
courtesan wormed her way into an honorable household. The 7hird 
Person is as important to many French dramas of this century as 
was the “Third Estate” to the nation in the last century; but he is 
in no way aided and abetted by M. Augier: there is one French 
dramatist who can always be counted on for the husband and the 
home. 

This love for the fireside is not merely literary capital ; it is part 
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of his actual life. In the preface to one of his plays he explains how 
it happens that he has written more than once in collaboration : it is 
owing to his fondness for chat by the hearth with a friend ; and if in 
course of talk they start a subject for a piece and run it down, to 
which of the two does it belong? M. Augier’s whole life has been 
given to literature ; his career is that of a true man of letters, passing 
his time quietly by his fireside or in his garden in the study of men 
and things. Herr Lindau quotes his answer to a would-be biogra- 
pher, perhaps the German critic himself, who asked for adventure or 
anecdote: “ My life has been without incident.” And an English 
writer has pointed out that M. Augier’s love for the family can be 
seen even in-the externals of his works,— in the dedication of his col- 
lected plays to his mother’s memory and of individual pieces to his 
sisters and to other intimate friends. There is in all this nothing 
namby-pamby ; on the contrary, his manly tenderness is joined to a 
hearty scorn of sentimentality. Indeed, the first tribute he paid to 
his family was an act of courage: he inscribed his earliest play to the 
memory of his maternal grandfather, Pigault-Lebrun. This gentle- 
man, who ran a very mottled career, was also an author ; he wrote for 
the stage, and produced certain free-and-easy tales. His dominant 
quality was what the French call “verve” and the English “go.” 
His grandson seems to have inherited his independence and his 
frank gayety ; perhaps, also, a portion of his imperative will. 

M. Augier began modestly. A two-act comedy of antique life 
called the “Cigué”—from the draught of hemlock which the hero 
has determined to take— was tendered first to the Théatre Fran- 
gais, and was finally brought out at the Odéon, in May, 1844. It 
met with instant success, ran three months, and has since been taken 
into the repertory of the Comédie-Frangaise. In classic purity of 
form, this first of his plays remains the best; it is a picture of self- 
seeking greed, treated with a firmness of touch and a masculine irony 
unusual in a young writer. M. Augier, born in 1820, was not twenty- 
four when the “Cigué” first saw the light of the lamps. He had 
studied for the bar, but the enticements of poetry were irresistible, 
and after the success of the “Cigué” he devoted himself wholly to the 
drama. He had come upon the stage just in the nick of time; both 
play-goers and professional critics accepted him as the most promising 
of a new school of dramatists. 

Coincident with the political revolution which in 1830 drove the 
Bourbons from the throne of France, there was an uprising in litera- 
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ture and art against the cast-iron canons of critics, who in the lapse 
of years had learned nothing and forgotten nothing; and after this 
furious fight between the young blood, which was called “ Romantic,” 
and the old bones, who called themselves “Classic,” there was a lull 
for a while, and the school of common-sense came into being. A 
year before the “Cigué,” the Odéon had acted “ Lucréce,” a tragedy 
by Frangois Ponsard, a classic tale told in verses of romantic variety 
and color. The unwitting poet was hailed at once as the chief of a 
new school, which was to seek safety in the middle path and to join 
the good qualities of both. the opposing styles, without the failings of 
either. The “Cigué,” on its appearance, was claimed as the second 
effort in the new manner. Neither Ponsard nor M. Augier, warm 
personal friends and both men of modesty, ever set up as leaders of a 
new departure, — just as it has been said that John Wilkes was never 
a Wilkite. M. Augier gave in no adhesion to the school of common- 
sense, yet was tacitly accepted as its lieutenant: when its day had 
passed, he stepped out of its narrow limits, and walked on toward his 
own goal with a sturdy tread. But for convenience, and not inaccu- 
rately, we may consider his earlier work as belonging to this school. 
Beautiful as much of it is, taken by itself, we see at once, when we 
survey his writings as a whole, that the earlier ones were only tenta- 
tive, and that he had: not yet discovered where his real strength lay. 
In the first ten years after the “Cigué” was acted, he brought out 
six other plays in verse,— in 1845, the “ Homme de Bien;” in 1848, 
the “ Aventuriére,” the finest and firmest of all his metrical come- 
dies ; in 1849, “ Gabrielle,” a noteworthy success ; in 1850, the “ Joueur 
de Flute,” a weaker return to the classic and akin in subject to the 
“Cigué;” in 1852, “Diane,” a romantic drama written for Rachel, 
and acted by her without any great effect, owing perhaps to its use 
of the historical material which had already served Victor Hugo in 
“Marion Delorme ;” and in 1853, “ Philiberte,” a charming comedy 
of life in the last century. All these comedies belonged to the new 
school, in that they had common-sense without commonplace. In the 
best of them were to be seen simplicity, without the weakness of the 
classicists ; and vigor, without the brutality of the romanticists. 

“ Gabrielle,” as we consider it now after thirty years, does not seem 
the best even of these earlier attempts; yet so noble was.its inten- 
tion and so clean its execution that, in spite of its vulnerable points, 
it created a profound sensation, enjoyed success beyond its fellows, 
and received from the Academy the Montyon prize of virtue. In it 
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we have, briefly, a young husband devoted to his wife and child, and 
toiling unceasingly for their future ; therefore is he unable to divine, 
much less to satisfy, the somewhat sentimental aspirations of his wife. 
Unfortunately, a friend of his falls in love with her, and tenders the 
ideal passion her heart craves. Fortunately, the husband is warned 
in time, and he fights bravely for his home,— not with his hands, but 
with his brain. Giving no sign of suspicion, he appeals to the lover 
to help him loyally to win back his wife’s heart; then getting them 
both together, he seizes an occasion to set before them with heartfelt 
eloquence the consequences of a false step. So persuasive and so 
powerful is he that, when they are left alone for a moment, the wife 
dismisses the lover, who accepts his sentence without a murmur. 
By herself, she compares the two men : how small looks the lover by 
the side of her husband, on whose return she confesses! Thereupon 
he declares the fault to be his own, in that he has neglected her, and 
asks if he may hope to win back her love. Conquered by his strength 
and his tenderness, the wife seizes his hand, and, as the curtain falls, 


exclaims, — 
“O pére de famille! 6 poéte! je t’ aime!” 

To understand the startling effect of such a comedy, we must con- 
sider the state of the stage in France at the time. It was a cutting 
rebuke to the followers of Scribe and to the disciples of Dumas. 
“There is something about murder,” Mr. Howells tells us, “some 
inherent grace or refinement perhaps, that makes its actual repre- 
sentation upon the stage more tolerable than the most diffident 


suggestion of adultery.” M. Scribe and the crowd of collaborators 


who encompassed him about were of another opinion. The fracture 
of the seventh commandment, actual or imminent, was to be seen at the 
centre of all pieces of the Scribe type. ‘“ There was a need of hearing 
something which had common-sense, and which should lift up, en- 
courage, or console mankind, not so egotistic or foolish as M. Scribe 
declares it,” wrote the younger Dumas; adding that a writer “robust, 
loyal, and keen presented himself, and ‘ Gabrielle,’ with its simple and 
touching story, with its fine and noble language, was the first revolt 
against the conventional comedy.” 

M. Dumas saw distinctly the blow M. Augier gave to Scribe; but 
he did not acknowledge that at the same time were shaken the founda- 
tions of the school in which his father was a leader. As M. Emile 
Montégut has said, only once did M. Augier take up arms against the 
romanticists: “The reaction of the school of common-sense had as 
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a whole but little success, because it especially attacked the literary 
doctrines of romanticism, which were sufficiently solid to resist, 
But romanticism presented more vulnerable points than its doctrines ; 
for example, the false ideals of sentimentality it made fashionable, and 
the brilliant immorality of its works, which had again and again 
exalted the superiority of passion over duty.” With this feeling M. 
Augier had no sympathy ; he is always for duty against passion, and 
“ Gabrielle ” was a curt rebuke to“ Antony.” Yet one can but regret, 
with M. Montégut, that the object was attained by this mild piece in the 
author’s earlier and gentler manner, rather than by a true comedy in 
the hardy and satiric style of his later work. Sham sentimentality 
and misplaced yearnings call for the hot iron of satire; and the 
weapon which M. Augier soon forged for use against the hypocrites 
and schemers of the “ Effrontés” and the “ Fils de Giboyer” would 
have served effectively against personified romanticism. But, like 
many another young warrior, M. Augier was a long time finding his 
right weapon. After writing without aid the seven plays in verse 
which have been grouped together, he changed about and took to 
prose and to collaboration. In “ Pierre de Touche” (1853), in which 
M. Jules Sandeau was a partner, and in “Ceinture Dorée” (1855), in 
which M. Foussier was a half-partner, a distinct advance can be noted 
toward what was soon seen to be M. Augier’s true road; and in the 
“Gendre de M. Poirier” (1855) he struck the path and walked 
straight to the goal. 

To my mind the “Gendre de M. Poirier” is the model modern 
comedy of manners; its one competitor for the foremost place, the 
“ Demi-Monde” of M. Dumas, is fatally weighted by its subject. M. 
Augier gives us a picture of the real world and not of the half-world. 
M. Montégut truly calls it “not only the best comedy of our time, 
but the only one which satisfies the idea formerly held as to what a 
comedy should be.” Most modern French comedies are melodra- 
matic, and many a successful play by Dumas or Sardou is but a 
Bowery drama in a dress-coat. But the “Gendre de M. Poirier” is 
pure comedy, and would be recognized as such by Congreve and 
Sheridan, Regnard and Beaumarchais. The subject is the old, old 
strife between blood and wealth, between high birth and a full purse. 
M. Poirier is a shopkeeper, who, having made a fortune, has political 
- aspirations, which he seeks to advance by an alliance with the aris- 
tocracy. The Marquis de Presles is a young nobleman, without 
money, but with blood and to spare. The daughter of M. Poirier 
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becomes the wife of M. de Presles, and is the innocent victim of 
both father and husband ; and the situations of the play are called 
forth by the unexpected development of her character under the pres- 
sure of suffering, —a character which M. de Presles, although they 
have been married three months, has hitherto held to be colorless. 
From idle carelessness the husband gets into trouble, and the young 
and plebeian wife has twice a chance of saving his patrician honor. 
There is no palliation of his vice, still less any pandering to it. 
Nakedly it stands before us, and we see the pain which the empty 
pursuit of pleasure may bring even on the innocent. A chance of 
reconciliation is offered to the marquis at a heavy cost of honor; 
and this brings about the beautiful scene — one of the most pathetic 
known to the modern stage, and ending in a truly dramatic surprise 
—where the wife nobly rejects the sacrifice and sends her husband 
forth to battle for his name. Besides these three characters there 
are but two others; and to carry through a full four-act comedy 
with but five parts is an instance of that calm simplicity which only 
a very high art can attain. 

It may be observed that although I have hitherto spoken of the 
“Gendre de M. Poirier” as M. Augier’s, it is signed also by M. 
Jules Sandeau. However, no substantial injustice is done; for while 
there is nothing else of M. Sandeau’s which will bear comparison 
with the “Gendre de M. Poirier,” it is but the beSt expression of 
M. Augier’s genius. Both M. Augier and M. Sandeau are men of 
too marked individuality to gain by collaboration, although in this 
play the manly vigor of the former and the caressing gentleness of 
the other blend harmoniously. Not always has the union been so 
easy. In “Pierre de Touche,” for instance, as it has been neatly said, 
the characters are by the author of the “ Effrontés,” and the situa- 
tions and scenery are by the author of “Mlle. de la Seiglitre ;” and 
in their latest joint-production, “ Jean de Thommeray,” M. Augier 
had obviously only borrowed the idea of M. Sandeau’s charming tale 
and had himself written the whole play, stamped throughout by his 
muscular hand. “Dans tout concuditus,” wrote M. Augier in regard 
to M. Labiche’s collaborations, “il y a un male et une femelle.” 
Now, it is not to be doubted that M. Augier is the méle. To him 
that hath shall be given; on ne préte gu’ aux riches. So much the 
worse for M. Sandeau. 

To the partnership with M. Foussier we owe one at least of 
M. Augier’s most important plays, —the “Lionnes Pauvres” (1858). 
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I can but think that the play would have been better had M. Augier 
written it alone. M. Sandeau’s gentleness may have corrected M. 
Augier’s occasional acerbity, and the “Gendre de M. Poirier” is ar- 
tistically a finer piece of work than anything M. Augier did by himself ; 
but M. Foussier simply says “ditto” to M. Augier, and so their joint 
work shows an over-accentuation and almost a harshness of tone not 
to be found in the other plays of the author of the “Fils de Giboyer.” 
A comparison of the “ Mariage d’Olympe” (1855), written alone, 
with the “Lionnes Pauvres ” (1858), written with M. Foussier, will 
show what I mean. In the latter there is an over-emphasis not to be 
detected in the former; and the conception and dramatic construction ' 
is feebler in the joint work than when M. Augier relied on himself 
alone. These two plays are linked together here, because, although 
a comedy in verse intervened, in them M. Augier came before the 
public in an entirely new manner. The “ Dame avx Camélias,” first 
acted in 1852, changed the whole aspect of contemporary dramatic 
literature. The merely amusing comedy was pushed from the front 
rank to which the skill of Scribe had advanced it; and as Scribe fell 
from his high estate M. Dumas came to the front as the demonstrator 
of social science set forth upon the stage. A quarter of a century 
ago M. Dumas had not developed into the moral philosopher who 
now so calmly surveys mankind from the summit of a preface ; and 
the morality of his earlier plays was easy, to say the least. The suc- 
cess of these pieces of M. Dumas’s was the one thing needful to the 
full fruition of M. Augier’s genius. Orderly, fond of home, full of 
love for the family, and a bitter foe to any insidious attack on these 
ideals, he saw in the “Dame aux Camélias,” its successors and its 
rivals, formidable adversaries with whom to do battle. The school of 
easy morality offered a shining mark for his satire; and in the new 
dramatic form which Dumas had introduced Augier found a sure 
weapon, ready to his hand. In the “ Mariage d’Olympe” and in the 
“Lionnes Pauvres” he first showed his willingness to sound a note 
of warning against-social dangers, and displayed a power of grappling 
with social problems. In both plays the subject is repulsive, and of 
a kind not now tolerated on the English-speaking stage. An adapta- 
tion of the “Lionnes Pauvres,” called “A False Step,” and made 
with due decorousness of expression, was refused a license in London, 
in 1878. Plays written in English, like novels written in English, 
must be made virginibus puerisque; and so only half of life gets itself 
into our literature. In France, fortunately or unfortunately, the 
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dramatic moralist labors under no such limitations. Yet it is to be 
recorded that the French censors tried to prevent the production of 
the “Lionnes Pauvres” unless it were made more moral, —one of 
their suggestions, as M. Augier tells us in his preface, being that the 
vicious woman should, between the fourth and fifth acts, have an 
attack of small-pox as a “ natural consequence of her perversity.” 

The late G. H. Lewes, one of the best of dramatic critics, writes of 
a revival of this play in 1867: “ The comedy —or shall I not rather 
call it tragedy ?— was terribly affecting ; the authors have shown us 
what comedy may be, should be. They have boldly laid bare one 
of the hideous sores of social life, and painted the consequences of 
the present rage for dress and luxury which is rapidly demoralizing 
the middle classes of Europe.” The hideous sore was the possible 
change from passionate adultery to salaried prostitution for the con- 
tinuance of luxury and extravagance. The scene is laid in two 
households ; and we see in one the wife awakening to desertion, and 
in the other a husband discovering his dishonor. The subject .was 
indeed a bold one; and if the play had succeeded, it would go far to 
contradict the assertion, made now and again in Théophile Gautier’s 
dramatic criticisms, that the stage never becomes possessed of any 
idea until it has been worn threadbare in print. Unfortunately, the 
play, although more than once revived and always well received, 
never makes a long stay on the stage. It owes this lack of stability, 
perhaps, to the very boldness of its subject: this, at least, is the 
suggestion of M. Sarcey, formulated when the play was last revived, 
in the fall of 1879. The subject was so novel in 1858, and so haz- 
ardous, that the authors did not dare to paint the wicked woman in 
the vivid colors which the situation demanded ; they attenuated the 
drawing, and filled it in with half-tints, to the obvious weakening of 
the effect. But in spite of this blemish the “ Lionnes Pauvres”’ re- 
mains a work of extraordinary vigor and value, —one which the future 
historian of Parisian society under the Second Empire cannot afford 
to neglect. Yet as a work of art it is inferior to the “Mariage 
d’Olympe,” which M. Augier wrote alone, and which had no success 
at all. Olympe is a courtesan who tricks an inexperienced young 
man into a marriage, and by a skilful comedy gets herself recognized 
by his family. Once sure of her position in an honorable household, 
she is seized by the “nostalgie de la boue,’”— the longing for the 
mud, the homesickness for the gutter from which she has been lifted 
and in which she had her natural growth. A lover appears, and she 
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sells herself to him from mere wantonness. Brought to bay by her 
husband’s grandfather, the head of his noble house, she threatens to 
publish a scandal about an innocent young girl, the youngest member 
of the family. Unable to buy her off, the old marquis shoots her down 
like a dog. While this was a fit solution of the situation, so violent 
a method of meting out poetic justice revolted the play-going public; 
and the final pistol-shot killed the play as well as the heroine. 

The heroine of the “ Mariage d’Olympe” is not so vicious as the 
heroine of the “ Lionnes Pauvres,” for whom there is no excuse to be 
made ; and the sudden taking off of the former is more merciful than 
the awful perspective opened before us as the certain course of the 
latter. In each play we have a sickening picture of depravity ; and 
the stronger the artist’s hand and the finer his art, the more we wish 
that he had chosen another subject. The orgy in the second act of 
the “ Mariage d’Olympe ” is as typical in its way as Couture’s picture 
of the Romans of the decadence ; but it is set forth with a decorous 
pen, by an author who respects himself. There is nothing in it of 
the unspeakable filth of M. Zola’s “ Nana;” besides, Olympe is true 
and in the highest degree artistic, and Nana is conventional in spite 
of her minute “naturalism.” One feels that the mere mention of 
M. Augier in the same breath with M. Zola is a mistake in taste; 
yet in the portrait of Olympe there is an impression of main strength, 
which one feels M. Zola must appreciate. I should be tempted to 
characterize it as violent and brutal, if these were not altogether too 
harsh words to apply to a writer so well-bred and so keen as M. 
Augier. It is perhaps safe to say that had it been treated by another 
hand, “violent and brutal” would surely be the exact words to 
employ. It is not that the note is forced, or that there is anything 
false in the treatment; on the contrary, no work of M. Augier is 
more sober or direct. The painful impression is no doubt due to the 
repulsion inherent in the subject. 

Between the “Mariage d’Olympe” (1855) and the “Lionnes 
Pauvres” (1858), M. Augier had reverted to verse in “ La Jeunesse,” 
acted in 1857. Eleven years later, in 1868, came “ Paul Forestier,” 
another poetical play. These two are his latest attempts in verse, 
and may therefore be considered together. “La Jeunesse” is closely 
akin to Ponsard’s “L’Honneur et |’Argent,” in subject and style. 
Its verse is not so academic in its elegance as Ponsard’s, but it is 
fresher and it has more freedom: the flowers of M. Augier’s poesy 
always have their roots in the soil. In spite of the dates, it seems as 
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though “La Jeunesse” must have been written just after “Gabrielle ;” 
they are informed by the same spirit, and in each is a warning to be 
seen. 

In as marked contrast as may be to both of these is “ Paul Forestier,” 
M. Augier’s last drama in verse. Indeed, it is so unlike ‘the rest of 
his plays that it might almost be taken for the work of another. -It 
is a play of pure passion, surcharged with hurrying emotion, and cul- 
minating in what one cannot but think, in spite of all the skill with 
which it is done, is a conventional conclusion, caused only by a 
wrenching of the logic of the characters, wherein vice is punished 
and virtue rewarded in spite of themselves. M. Augier’s comedies 
are generally moral in another and nobler manner than this. Here 
one feels that, given the characters and situation, the outcome would 
have been different, In general, M. Augier’s logic is so inexorable 
and the moral so entirely a part of the essence of his story, that to 
come upon this play, in which the moral seems merely tacked on, is 
something of a shock. The only excuse at hand is that the poet had 
run away with the moralist, and that the latter got the upper hand 
only in time to pull up as best he might. 

In America the divorce between poetry and the stage seems to be as 
final and as unhealthy for both parties as the divorce between politics 
and society. In France one has a chance, now and then, of hearing 
an actor speak the language of the gods. The habit of writing in 
verse is dying out slowly; yet, as M. Augier has shown us, the poetic 
attitude is possible even to those who use the language of men. 
Style is generally on a level with the thought it clothes. In M. Au- 
gier’s poetry we find none of the haziness of expression which results 
from weakness of conception. He sees clearly and speaks frankly ; 
his verse is flexible, full, and direct. In his antique and medizval 
plays, especially in the “ Aventuriére,” it abounds in grace and color ; 
and the metre helps to keep up the artificial remoteness of the 
illusion. 

But well as M. Augier could handle the Alexandrine, his admirable 
artistic instinct told him that it could only be used to great disadvan- 
tage in attacking the weak points of a more modern and complex 
civilization. In a play of passion like “ Paul Forestier,” or in a more 
or less didactic and idealized comedy like “La Jeunesse,” it might 
serve ; but in a direct assault on a crying evil, as in the “ Mariage 
d’Olympe” or the “ Lionnes Pauvres,” metre would hamper rather 
than help; and so verse was discarded for a prose as pointed and 
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as nervous as any dramatist could wish. M. Augier’s practice asa 
poet was of great aid in giving to his prose its form and color ; it is 
a true poet’s prose, —a prose lifted at times on the wings of poetry, 
but never to soar out of sight. M. Augier’s prose is seemingly hurried 
at times; it shows, besides the effect of its author’s poetic experience, 
a study of Beaumarchais: one catches at times a faint echo of the 
“rusé, rasé, blasé” manner of “Figaro.” It is as picturesque, in its 
nineteenth-century way, as was Beaumarchais’s; and it is far more 
correct and more natural. Indeed, it is the model of dramatic 
dialogue of our day, — terse, tense, racy, and idiomatic. 

Nowhere is M. Augier’s style seen to better advantage than in the 
series of startling comedies of contemporary life, which he brought 
forth between 1861 and 1869. The avenging pistol-shot was aban- 
doned for the whip-lash of satire. At bottom, both the “ Mariage 
d’Olympe” and the “ Lionnes Pauvres” were dramas ; there can be 
no doubt that the “ Effrontés” and the “ Fils de Giboyer” are come- 
dies: they are models of what the modern comedy of manners should 
be ; they show no trace of melodrama, and the interest arises natur- 
ally from the clash of character against character. Therefore it is 
not a little difficult to convey an idea of their high merit ; for no 
rehearsal of the plot fairly represents the play, because the plot is a 
secondary consideration, and any description of character is pale and 
weak copying of what’ in the comedies moves before us with all the 
myriad hues of life. 

In the “ Effrontés” an assault was made on discreditable specula- 
tion and undue respect for mere money whencesoever derived. In 
the “ Fils de Giboyer,” — in which Giboyer, a Bohemian of the press, 
and the Marquis d’ Auberive, a representative of the old nobility, 
reappeared from the preceding play,—a plain picture was presented 
of clerical intriguing in politics. All at once M. Augier found him- 
self in a wasp’s nest. Clericalism was in arms, and M. Augier 
received hot shot in abundance, — accusing him of odious personali- 
ties, calling him Aristophanes, and recalling the legend that the death 
of Socrates was due to the attacks of the great Greek humorist. 
The likeness to Aristophanes was not altogether inapt ; for without 
the license of the Greek, the Frenchman had the same directness of 
thrust. He indignantly repelled the accusation of personality, while 
frankly admitting that one character—and but one — was drawn 
from the living model. This was Déodat, in which everybody had 
recognized Veuillot, the ultramontane gladiator and papal-bull fighter. 
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The denial availed little. A disreputable pamphleteer, who called 
himself De Mirecourt, author of a series of prejudiced and inac- 
curate contemporary biographies, professed to recognize himself in 
Giboyer (without warrant, surely, for, in spite of his vice and venality, 
Giboyer was sound at the core) ; and this fellow published, in answer 
to the “Fils de Giboyer,” a stout volume, called the “ Petit-fils de 
Pigault-Lebrun,” in which he tried to hit M. Augier over the shoulder 
of his grandfather, gathering together stores of apocryphal anecdotes 
and doubtful jests. 

Nothing daunted by this rain of invective, but holding it rather as 
proof that he had hit the mark, M. Augier returned to the assault. 
One may guess that he delights in the combat, and is never so happy 
as when giving battle for the right. In this case he showed that he 
had what the Yankee calls “grit.” He brought out a new pair of 
plays. In the “Contagion,” as in the “Effrontés,” he attacked a 
general evil, — the cheap scepticism of the hour, the want of faith in 
the future, the ribald scoffing at things hitherto held sacred. Then 
in “Lions et Renards,” as in the “Fils de Giboyer,” he used one 
of the characters, fully developed in the earlier play, as a mainspring 
of the polemic action of the later. In the “Contagion,” we see the 
Baron d’Estrigaud, most keen and quick-witted of rascals, carrying off 
his rascality with an easy grace and taking things with a high hand, 
In “ Lions et Renards” clericalism reappears again in the person of a 
M. de St. Agathe, mentioned already in the “Fils de Giboyer,” and 
here brought boldly upon the stage; he is one who has sacrificed 
everything, even his identity, to the order of which he is an unknown 
instrument, from sheer lust of power wielded in secret. The struggle 
between these two, D’Esirigaud and St. Agathe, for a fortune which 
neither of them captures, is exciting. In the end, by a sudden irony, 
the beaten D’Estrigaud abandons the world, forgives his enemies, 
and under the eyes of St. Agathe takes to religion, the last resort of 
rascals, — to paraphrase Dr. Johnson. 

While no one of these four comedies, as I have said, is artistically 
equal to the “Gendre de M. Poirier,” yet taken together they give us 
a still higher opinion of M. Augier’s genius. No other dramatic 
author of this century can point to four such pieces; no other 
dramatist of our day has put before us so many distinct individualities 
and shown them before us in action, each after its kind. There are 
no longer preachments,—a bit of action and a single line instead, — 
and the evil is summed up better than by a score of sermons. The 
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dialogue is sharp and short; it has a satiric wit, which cuts like a 
whip-lash when it does not bite like an acid. The wit is really wit, a 
diamond of the first water, transparent and clear. There is none of 
the rough-and-ready repartee only too common in many modern 
English plays, the rudeness of which recalls Goldsmith’s assertion 
that there was no arguing with Dr. Johnson, for if his pistol missed 
fire, he knocked you down with the butt. M. Augier’s pistol does not 
miss fire. 

The series of comedies of manners, which I have here grouped 
together, was interrupted in 1865 by “ Maitre Guérin,” as well as by the 
poetic drama, “ Paul Forestier” (1868). “Maitre Guérin” is analyzed 
at length in Mr. Lewes’ valuable volume on “ Actors and the Art of 
Acting.” Although showing many of M. Augier’s ever-admirable 
qualities, it is lacking in the symmetry of the “ Gendre de M. Poirier” 
and in the sharp savor of the later satires; it pales by the side of 
either. In the same year (1869) that he brought out “Lions et 
Renards ” he gave us also the “ Postscriptum,” one of the lightest and 
brightest little one-act comedies in any language, and to be warmly 
recommended to American readers. The next year came the war with 
Prussia and the two sieges of Paris. 

The first play which M. Victorien Sardou brought out after France 
had gone through these terrible trials was the trivial “ Roi Carotte,” 
a fairy spectacle, and the second was the illiberal and reactionary 
“Rabagas.” M. Augier’s first play was the stirring and patriotic 
“ Jean de Thommeray ” (1873): love for home and love for the father- 
land are rarely separated. “Jean de Thommeray” was a series of 
energetic pictures of the demoralization which had led to defeat ; its 
fault was that it was only a series of pictures and not a homogeneous 
drama. M. Augier had borrowed the hero of M. Sandeau’s tale, and 
Jean de Thommeray himself was almost the only link connecting the 
succeeding acts, The play thus lacked backbone; its parts were not 
knit together by the bond of a common life: it is rather a polyp, any 
one of whose members, when detached, is as capable of separate life 
as the original whole. 

M. Augier’s later plays call. for little comment. In 1877 was acted 
the “ Prix Martin,” signed by M. Augier and by M. Eugéne Labiche. 
It is not noteworthy; and M. Augier himself tells us that his share of 
the work was confined to a partnership in the plan and to a slight 
revision of M. Labiche’s dialogue. The year before, M. Augier brought 
out “Mme. Caverlet,” and the year after, the “ Fourchambault.” The 
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latter was very successful, but neither is in M. Augier’s best manner. 
The first is a plea for divorce, and the second a plea for the solidarity 
of the family, and both are what on the English stage are called “ do- 


mestic dramas.” ‘ 


In all M. Augier has written twenty-seven plays, great and small. 
Of these nine are in verse. Eight times he had a literary partner. 
At least ten out of the twenty-seven are plays of the first order, not 
to be equalled in the repertory of any contemporary dramatist ; and of 
these ten three—the “ Aventuriére,” the “Gendre de M. Poirier,” 
and the “ Fils de Giboyer” —are surely classics in the strictest sense 


of the term. 


The first thing which strikes one who surveys M. Augier’s literary 
career is the combination of originality and individuality with great 
susceptibility to external influence. He is a self-reliant man, but 
quick to take a hint. He was at first accepted as a disciple of 
Ponsard ; and perhaps the “ Cigué ” did owe something to “ Lucréce,” 
and “La Jeunesse” to “L’Honneur et I’Argent.” But to my mind, 
even in Augier’s comedies of antiquity, there was a greater obligation 
to De Musset. They wrote together a little piece without conse- 
quence; and De Musset’s influence may be traced in all M. Augier’s 
earlier plays of fantasy, in which the scene, wherever the poet may 
declare it to be, in reality is laid in the enchanted forest of Arden, 
or in that Bohemia which is a desert country by the sea. In the 
technical construction of “ Diane” there was something of the man- 
ner of Victor Hugo: that M. Augier’s verse was indebted to Hugo 
for its freedom from the eighteenth-century shackles goes without 
saying. Neither Scribe nor the elder Dumas tempted him; but with 
the first work of the younger M. Dumas, M. Augier saw at a glance 
the prospect it opened. Combining with this suggestion of new 
worlds to conquer, given by M. Dumas, was a study of Balzac’s meth- 
ods. Without the “ Recherche de l’Absolu” we should not have had 
“ Maitre Guérin,” —just as if there had been no “Dame aux Camé- 
lias,” there had also been no “ Mariage d’Olympe.” 

I have ill expressed myself if, from the paragraph above, any one 
infers that M. Augier has been guilty of any servile imitation. Noth- 
ing could be less true. He is a man of marked individuality, and in 
his works strongly self-assertive. Nothing like imitation is to be 
discovered in his dramas. Another man’s work is to him only an 
exciting cause, to use a medical phrase. The analogies to Ponsard, 
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De Musset, and Hugo are subtile and probably unconscious ; and 
the indebtedness to M. Dumas is comprised in the assertion that the 
author of the “Dame aux Camélias” turned over a new leaf of the 
history of French dramatic literature,—a leaf upon which M. Augier 
wrote his name with his own pen. The obligation to Balzac is no 
more than that M. Augier studied human nature with Balzac as his 
master. It is by his knowledge of human nature, and by his skill in 
turning this knowledge to account, that posterity judges an author. 
M. Augier is fit to survive; he is a great creator of unforgettable 
figures, a true poet in the Greek sense, a “maker.” 

M. Zola — who looks forward to an impossible regeneration of the 
stage, from which all convention is to be banished, and everything is 
to be as dull as every-day, in the interest of naturalistic exactness — 
recognizes in M. Augier a creator of actual characters, and calls him 
the master of the French stage. “Seraphine,” says M. Zola of the 
heroine of the “ Lionnes Pauvres,” “is a daring figure, put squarely 
on her feet, of an absolute truth.” And M. Zola praises Guérin who 
“has a final impenitence of the newest and truest effect.” He objects 
that some of M. Augier’s characters are too good to live, and that 
others change front in an instant before the curtain falls. In M. 
Zola’s eyes any noble character is unnatural, — Colonel Newcome, for 
instance, is too good to live; but his other criticism has some slight 
foundation: there are characters of M. Augier’s who reform with un- 
due haste, — in “ Gabrielle” for example. 

M. Augier’s women are all admirable. In his devotion to the 
family, he has drawn woman fit to be the goddess of the fireside. He 
excels alike in the young girl, clear-headed and warm-hearted, perfectly 
jeune fille according to French ideas, but with a little spark of inde- 
pendence, with a head of her own and a willingness to use it if need 
be; and in the clever woman of the world, skilled in all the turns and 
tricks of society, quick-witted and keen-tongued and able to hold her 
own. His women, good or bad, are thoroughly feminine and human ; 
they are neither men in women’s clothes nor dolls ; they have hearts 
and ser. He has drawn brilliant portraits of wicked women, — Sera- 
phine and Olympe, and above all Navarette,—and he delights in 
showing their true womanhood, and, as in the “ Aventuriére,” redeem- 
ing them almost at the last with a few words of simple dignity and 
pathos. In none of these qualities can any trace of foreign influence 
be detected; they are purely personal. Purely personal also are his 
devotion to home, his hatred of hypocrisy, his trust in the future, his 
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belief in progress, his respect for toil. To these last two qualities is 
due his liking for modern invention and discovery: in the “ Beau 
Mariage” the hero is a chemical experimenter, in the “Lions et 
Renards” he is an African explorer, while in the “ Fourchambault” 
he is a specimen of the highest type of mercantile sagacity. National, 
rather than personal, is the occasional note of bad taste. In general, 
the French pay an exaggerated respect to the fifth commandment, to 
balance perhaps the frequent fracture of the seventh; so the scene in 
the “ Contagion,” where the hero reads one of his mother’s love-letters 
in the midst of a disreputable supper, comes with an unexpected 
shock. There is another scene in the “ Fourchambault,” this time 
directly between the mother and the son, which no Anglo-Saxon pen 
could have written. But these taints are rare; for the most part M. 
Augier’s characters live, move, and have their being in a clear, pure 
atmosphere, — as different as may be from the moral miasma which 
hangs ovet Balzac’s landscapes. Mentally and morally M. Augier is 
a well-balanced writer, and his works are symmetrical. We see in 
him an intellect in equilibrium, well poised on itself and sure of its 
stability. A great critic has told us that the grand style is not the 
so-called classic, with its finish and polish and point, but something 
larger, freer, ampler ; something not incompatible with a homely real- 
ism in matters of detail, — if, indeed, a truly grand style does not de- 
mand a rigorous calling of the thing by its right name, be it never so 
humble. As Moliére in his day and Beaumarchais in his were in the 
grand style, so is M. Augier,—each in his degree. The progressive 
civilization of the nineteenth century is perhaps as hampering as the 
pseudo-classic formality of the seventeenth. It is high praise to say 
that the words which describe one of M. Augier’s characters, and 
which Herr Lindau aptly applies to their author, are as fitting to him 
as they are to his great master, Moliére: “ Un coeur simple et tendre, 
un esprit droit et sir, une loyauté royale.” 


J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 























JOHN COTTON IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


“ TOHANNES IN EREMO,” is the caption under which, with a 

very rare felicity in his quaint pedantry about titles and mottoes, 
Cotton Mather groups the names of the first four ministers of the first 
company of worshippers on the rude peninsula of Boston. Wilson, 
Cotton, Norton, and Davenport all bore that eminently Christian 
name, John, as also did the first honored governors of the Bay Colony, 
Endicott and Winthrop, and Carver of Plymouth. The epithets of 
veneration which Mather attaches to those “ famous and holy” divines, 
the homage and influence which he assigns to them as yielded to them 
by: their contemporaries, and the overruling direction which he justly 
claims for them in the affairs of the infant Commonwealth, as well as 
of the wilderness church, are in strange contrast with the oblivion 
which has covered them in the thought of all but a very few of those 
who here succeed to their heritage. What remains of the mortality 
of those four divines is gathered in the tomb belonging to the First 
Church, in King’s Chapel burial-ground, Boston. Passers-by on the 
Tremont-street sidewalk may see it, unadorned, and distinguished only 
by the names cut in the stone; while around it, in Boston’s first place 
of burial, are the resting-places of the English exiles who looked to 
those “ preachers of the Word” for guidance, courage, patience, and 
hope. Considering what those divines once were to Boston, how 
slight is the memorial, the present witness, representing them now! 
Only by an appeal to the Legislature against the greed of speculators 
and traffickers has even this narrow sepulchre been secured to their 
dust. The eminence opposite the burial-place has been levelled, and 
has long ceased to bear its honored name of “ Cotton Hill.” “ Wilson’s 
Lane,” marking the residence of Boston’s first “ pastor,” has become 
a portion of a street. John Cotton, coming here three years after 
Wilson had been instituted as first pastor of the church, was put 
in office as the first “ Teacher of the Congregation.” This duplicate 
ministry which the “Fathers” favored was rather a distinction in 
title than in duty or service, 
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The observances which in pageant and commemorative celebration 
have marked the completion of a quarter of a millennial period since 
the first English settlement of Boston, may warrant the revival of the 
name and influence of John Cotten, even on these fresh pages and 
amid the stir of our present life. Not only because Cotton Mather 
was the grandson of the “Teacher,” but on grounds of universal 
esteem and repute during our first century, does the author of the 
“ Magnalia” exalt John Cotton to the foremost place of dignity and 
renown in the wilderness settlement. It has long been current in our 
histories that the New England Boston received its name in compli- 
ment to the vicar of St. Botolph’s Church in the old Boston, when he 
came hither, as a persecuted exile, to continue his ministry, leaving a 
stately shrine of Gothic grandeur and solemnity for a rude tabernacle 
of mud walls and thatched roof. His son-in-law, Increase Mather, 
president of the college, wrote, “If Boston be the chief seat of New 
England, it was Cotton that was the father and glory of Boston.” And 
his grandson, Cotton Mather, wrote, “ Boston oweth its name and 
being to him more than to any other person in the world.” But the 
records of the Colony Court show that the peninsula received its new 
name three years before the arrival of Cotton, and, as would appear, 
before his coming was resolved upon. It would seem rather that the 
name was adopted in regard to several of the most distinguished of 
the first company of the adventurers who came from old Boston and 
had been concerned in its municipal affairs, and who, from sympathy 
with Cotton’s Puritanism at home, were in close relations with him 
and were instrumental in bringing about his removal hither. 

If it be worth the while now to rehearse the story of his life and 
career, it must be done in a tone and spirit consistent with his own 
elevation of character, his sincerity and sacrifice, his fidelity in walk- 
ing by a light less full and clear, it may be, than that by which even 
the wisest and best of us find it difficult to make our way. The right 
way of telling the story of a faithful and earnest man is to come as 
near as possible to what would have been his own way of telling it. In 
the staple virtues of rectitude the advances of time work no change in 
standard or substance. Opinions, convictions, scruples, as well as 
superstitions, fancies, and errors of judgment, are matters of light and 
shade in the age and place where our lot falls. 

No attainment of wisdom or saintliness in his subject would induce 
an English biographer of an Englishman to suppress the statement, 
when it could be truthfully made, as it may be of John Cotton, that he 
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came of an ancient and a good family. The tradition was that his 
branch of the family had been defrauded of a fair inheritance. His 
father, Rowland Cotton, was a lawyer, of Puritan views and habits; 
and the son, who was born in the town and county of Derby, Dec. 4, 
1585, was trained and educated under that strict discipline of piety. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge,— preferred by all Puritans to 
Oxford,— in 1598, when about thirteen years of age, and became 
Master of Arts in 1606. He was then made Fellow, Dean, Catechist, 
and Head-Lecturer in Emanuel College, and by 1608 had attained 
high distinction for scholarship and character. Here, too, his religious 
convictions in the school of a rigid Calvinism, and in the direction of 
non-conformity with the ceremonials of the church, became intensified, 
though, he says, he tried to resist the searching influence which was 
working within him, under the impression that, “if he became a godly 
man, it would spoil him for being a learned one, —an old cavil being 
that religion made scholars turn dunces.” His institution as the vicar 
of St. Botolph’s in Boston, when he was in his twenty-eighth year, was 
objected to and opposed by the “ irreligious party,” on the ground of 
his suspected tendencies ; but it was brought about by the casting vote 
of the mayor, who made the serious blunder of giving it by accident 
against the candidate whom he’ preferred. Cotton lived eighteen 
years childless with his first wife. His second wife was the mother 
of several children, represented now by many descendants here, among 
whom are Octavius B. Frothingham and Phillips Brooks, William 
Everett and the children of Charles Francis Adams. 

There are conflicting accounts of the character and extent of the 
non-conformity with the discipline of the then established Church of 
England to. which Cotton allowed himself to yield in his ministry. 
A kindly but still candid reader of his course, in reference to this 
matter, will be disposed to recognize then and there, as he will have 
need to do in some critical occasions in Cotton’s experience in New 
England, what perhaps ought not to be called precisely an infirmity, 
but rather a lack of firmness and decision of character. He was 
gentle, yielding, and to a degree inconstant. He lacked sometimes 
“the courage of his convictions.” He was very sensitive to “scru- 
ples,” but too ready to mistrust them when a strong or ingenious 
pleader reminded him that they were only scruples. This incon- 
stancy or lack of firm fibre in him appears almost disappointingly 
in his temporizing letter to the Lord Keeper, Bishop Williams, who 
was disposed to befriend Cotton when brought under suspicion of 
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non-conformity. Perhaps, however, in this instance, the gentleness 
of the prelate touched the tender sentiment of the vicar. But this 
quality in Cotton was on some occasions an enfeebling one. He 
produced effects upon others which led them to a more decided 
stand than he himself was at all times ready to abide by. It is 
certain that under his preaching and discipline, earnest, unwearied, 
and rigid, his English parish became largely Puritanical. His people 
became zealous for reform, for purity, for devout observances, for 
incessant preaching and lectures; and the repute which his min- 
istrations acquired drew in from a wide neighborhood in other 
parishes sympathizing persons who wished to partake of his “holy 
ministry.” Very many of the early and the more valued of the 
first comers to this colony came that they might share his instruc- 
tions. Rumors went out that non-conformity, in some of its illegal and 
odious characteristics, was asserting itself in St. Botolph’s. It was 
charged that some communicants went there from other parishes be- 
cause the vicar connived at their partaking of the Sacrament without 
kneeling, and at sundry other irregularities. A “corrupt” man, who 
had been rebuked for immoralities, went to London, and informed 
against these practices. The silver cross was mysteriously cut away 
from the royal insignia which adorned the maces borne before the 
mayor of the town. This indignity—an anticipation of the act by 
which our own Governor Endicott afterwards cut out the cross from 
the king’s colors, as an “ idolatrous emblem” — was made the subject 
of a searching judicial inquiry. It did not appear that Cotton prompt- 
ed or “connived at” this offence. He was, however, complained 
against at the arbitrary Court of High Commission for not kneeling 
at the Sacrament and for other breaches of ceremonial, and proceed- 
ings were instituted to bring him before the dreaded tribunal. He 
was temporarily silenced. Midway in his ministry a severe indisposi- 
tion led him to make his home for a year with the friendly Earl of 
Lincoln, the father of the gracious Lady Arbella, the wife of our Isaac 
Johnson. Here again we see a trace of the relations between the old 
and the new Boston. Cotton engaged the friendship of the Earl of 
Dorset to make interest for him with Archbishop Laud, the primate. 
But that stern foe of the Puritans was inexorable. The answer re- 
ceived by Cotton was, “that if he had been guilty of drunkenness or 
uncleanness or any such lesser fault he could have obtained his par- 
don; but inasmuch as he had been guilty of non-conformity and 
Puritanism, the crime was unpardonable, and therefore he must flee for 
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his safety.” There were many good and faithful men, at that time and 
immediately afterward, who had tc meet the same alternative. Of the 
compelling motive which influenced them a word is to be said by and 
by, for New England will ever be held to the obligation of giving it a 
fair and full statement. 

Cotton, after his score of years’ service as vicar, fled, with disguise of 
dress and name, to London ; for though, as he wrote, “ he had with him 
the chief and greatest part of the town of Boston,” he was no longer 
safe from the risk of perpetual imprisonment. In London he had a 
secret conference with some prominent but less scrupulous ministers, 
who, while in sympathy with him, practised a feigned conformity, and 
endeavored to draw him into the same temporizing position; but 
with a firmness not always manifested by him, Cotton, so far from 
yielding, succeeded in drawing some of these “time-servers” to his 
side. Hesitating for a while whether to seek a refuge in Holland, 
Barbadoes, or New England, he was induced to come hither by earnest 
letters through Governor Winthrop in behalf of the Boston Church, 
in which were so many of his ardent friends. He arrived in Boston 
in the ship “Griffin,” Sept. 4, 1633, being then in his forty-eighth 
year. With him came two other “famous” ministers, Hooker and 
Stone. The former of these went first to the church in Cambridge. 
But it soon appeared not to be well that there should be two such 
“shining lights” as Cotton and Hooker in close proximity, as rivals 
in the revering admiration of the hard-pressed exile colonists, and so 
Hooker wisely moved to Connecticut with his flock. Cotton’s ar- 
rival was hailed with great delight, and on October 10 following, he 
was made by election and ratification “ Teacher of the Congregation 
of Boston,” Wilson being already in office as “ Pastor.” What a pres- 
ence and a power such a man must have been among the somewhat 
forlorn but strong-hearted and resolute company of men and women 
partéd from a dear old home, with a wilderness around them to be 
tamed for a new one, those who occupy the transformed places can 
but faintly conceive. The responsibility for success or disaster in the 
stern enterprise rested with a few leaders, whose courage, firmness, 
and zeal alone could meet the many dire exigencies before them. Nor 
would it be difficult to prove to a demonstration that those grim and 
austere qualities in the leaders which exhibit to us the repelling side 
of their characters and ways, were on occasion the most efficient 
forces for contending with the many threatening perils to which they 
were exposed. Religious motives and methods, peculiarly adapted to 
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their special design, and in part developed by it and adjusted to it, 
furnished their inspiration and guidance, giving them nerve and fibre; 
and John Cotton was for nearly a score of years their revered and 
trusted oracle in sacred things. Though a year and a half after his 
induction at St. Botolph’s he had taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, he never bore an academic title here. He appears all 
through the pages of Winthrop and on our records as simply Mr. Cot- 
ton, rarely with the prefix of “ Reverend.” As we shall see, in consist- 
ency with the theory of the Puritan commonwealth, —a theocracy, 
whose statute-book was the Bible, — he was alike an authority in the 
affairs of Church and State. Whatever may have been the range and 
degree of his practical variance in his office at home from the cere- 
monial and discipline of the Church of England, he here, like Win- 
throp and all his chief associates, became a decided Congregationalist, 
using free prayer and an order of worship unlike that to which he had 
been wonted, and adopting, in the disuse of other forms identified with 
prelacy, the distinctive Puritan methods of church discipline. In 
noticing how naturally this radical change came in here, it is obvious 
that it is to be in part accounted for by influences already working in 
the minds of the exiles which had been gradually alienating them from 
sympathy with English ecclesiasticism, and for the rest, and this 
largely, to the circumstances of their isolation and condition. There 
was no bishop here to induct ministers or to qualify candidates for 
partaking of the Sacrament. The living descendant and representa- 
tive of the honored Governor Winthrop who may be called Cotton’s 
colleague, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, himself an Episcopalian, has 
put the whole case, with equal force, aptness, and brevity, in this plain 
statement: “Congregationalism was the best and only mode of plant- 
ing and propagating Christianity here in old Puritan times.”! Indeed, 
the Episcopal annalists of the first churches of their own denomina- 
tion in the colonies find a constant grievance in the fact that necessity 
or convenience made them hardly distinguishable in their administra- 
tion from Congregational churches. Yet Cotton insisted to the close 
of his life that he was not a “Separatist,” but simply a “ Non-Conform- 
ist.” What the distinction in his mind was is soon to be noted. The 
Boston church insisted upon the same distinction. For this reason 
Roger Williams refused an invitation to become their minister, as he 
required that they should renounce communion with the Church of 
England, humiliate themselves for ever having shared it, and forbid 


1 Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society for December, 1879. 
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their own members, who might transiently visit their old home, an 
occasional attendance on its altars. This the church refused to do. 
Mr. Cotton was, by the standard of his time, a profoundly learned 
man. He could converse in Hebrew, and was a thorough classical 
scholar, having an easy mastery of Greek and Latin. He regularly 
devoted twelve hours a day to study. He carefully prepared his ser- 
mons, but he could preach with facility without notes. His work of 
preaching, expounding, exhorting, settling cases of conscience, giving 
counsel on public affairs, and presiding over church discipline, would 
be regarded in these days as of the most exhausting character; yet 
these were the foremost conditions then of the ministerial office. We 
read that, as a part of his work, he had once gone through the whole 
Bible, expounding it for “ doctrines and duties,” and had got midway 
in a repetition of the task when he died. Besides these labors, as the 
chief representative and champion of the Congregational discipline, 
he was expected to meet the incessant demands of the controversial 
spirit of the times in a steady issue of polemical “tractates” and, 
what Cotton Mather most inaptly called, “composures.” From Cot- 
ton’s pen came the two then standard works for Congregationalism, 
“The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven” and “ The Way of Congre- 
gational Churches Cleared.” He found a sharp antagonist in the 
Presbyterian Bayley. His power, both of administration and of gen- 
tle, conciliatory discipline, was shown in moulding and harmonizing 
what, before he came into office, were the incongruous and hetero- 
geneous elements of the church in Boston. There were in it many 
whose predilections were for the Episcopal forms, and others who had 
strongly the proclivities of separatists and sectaries. Some too there 
were who, fortuitously or compulsorily, were subjects of his oversight, 
who needed a firm hand to deal with them as hypocrites, backsliders, 
or loose in principle and life. There were some curious sheep in his 
flock, and some not easily distinguishable from goats. Yet all the 
testimony agrees that Cotton was, after the pattern set for him, a 
faithful, devoted, and eminently edifying and successful minister. He 
trained a goodly company of men and women, in church and house- 
hold and in civil life, to the highest standard then required in char- 
acter, in piety, in morality, and in the fidelities and services of a 
difficult style of existence amid exacting conditions. He was himself 
subjected to a very sharp ordeal before his own brethren — in which 
even his heart-knit friendliness with Winthrop was strained almost to 
a rupture—for his course in the so-called Antinomian controversy, 
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raised by Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. The issue was drawn between 
those who accepted and lived under “a covenant of faith” and those 
who accepted and lived under “a covenant of works.” In these days, 
when so many persons seem not at all concerned about being under 
either covenant, it is hardly necessary to define that issue. But the 
debating it, with equal zeal and acrimony, alike by those who under- 
stood its significance and by those who did not, with the consequent 
distraction, strife, dread, and dismay, came perilously near to wrecking 
the Puritan commonwealth. Cotton’s sympathies and convictions 
were unmistakably at first with Mrs. Hutchinson and the wiser of her 
party ; but his course in the contention called out alike the strongest 
and the weakest qualities of his nature. Mrs. Hutchinson exempted 
him from the censures which she passed upon his brother ministers 

s “legal preachers.” She and her party also professed that he 
secretly countenanced their opinions, and even that they took their 
“cue” from him. This he denied, with some seeming vacillation, 
bringing himself temporarily under grave distrust with both parties ; 
even Wilson, his colleague, and Winthrop were against him, while 
the young Governor Vane was with him. The strife was pain- 
fully personal. Cotton afterwards said, when peace was restored, 
that he had been grievously misrepresented and his confidence 
abused. His trouble is all referrible to the gentle tenderness and the 
lack of fibre in his constancy, already noted. But he was so pain- 
fully worried as to meditate at one time a removal to New Haven. 
He was invited, in 1642, to attend the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, but declined. 

Cotton unfortunately had the wrong side to maintain in his contro- 
versy with Roger Williams about “ The Bloody Tenent of Persecution,” 
etc., touching the power of the magistrate over matters of conscience. 
His antagonist not only had the right side, but also a spirit of pug- 
nacity, and an ingenuity and adroitness of fence and keenness of 
thrust which the mild and timid Cotton had not. Deferring to another 
place a reference to Cotton’s services in civil affairs, it may be noted 
that his death, as ever in the cases of the faithful and beloved, 
deepened the sense of his worth and the appreciation of his services. 
He was in his sixty-eighth year, when, on a visit to Cambridge to 
preach to the students, he took cold on passing the ferry in November, 
and, though he afterwards preached, was smitten by the disease which 
brought him to his end on Dec. 23, 1652, three years after the death of 
his dear friend Winthrop. He had thought and time for kind and 
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holy partings on his death-bed with the associates of his exile, magis- 
trates, ministers, and fellows in love. He named, for his successor, 
Norton of Ipswich. He ordered his son to burn all his papers relat- 
ing to the Antinomian controversy, and so extinguished in his heart 
all memory of strife between those “who were in Christ.” In the 
struggling colony, buffeting with its still threatening perils, his death 
was felt as an appalling calamity, — indeed, as a stroke from Heaven, 
which accompanied it with portents. Cotton Mather tells us that, on 
Dec. 28, his was “the most grievous and solemn funeral that was 
ever known, perhaps, on the American strand.” The biographer gives 
us the following description of his grandfather: “The reader that is 
inquisitive after the prosopography of this great man may be informed 
that he was of a clear, fair, sanguine complexion, and, like David, of a 
ruddy countenance; rather low than tall, and rather fat than lean, 
but of a becoming mediocrity. In his younger years his hair was 
brown, but in his latter years as white as driven snow. In his coun- 
tenance there was an inexpressible sort of majesty, which commanded 
reverence from all that approached him.” ? 

The question naturally presents itself, What at that precise juncture 
of time moved such a man as John Cotton, a presbyter of the Church 
of England (and the question is equally pertinent concerning many 
others, his brethren,-and those of like spirit), to leave the pleasant and 
fair surroundings of dear old England,—ease, security, comfort, 
luxury, and the demands of a consecrated duty,—to transfer them- 
selves to a wilderness, there to encounter “brute beasts and brute 
men,” and to meet all the perils and hardships of sea and land, the 
straits of homelessness, exile, and probable want? The answer given, 
even in some stately histories, as well as in many light rehearsals by 
trifling essayists, is that they were a weak and morbid set of men, 
distempered, ungenial, and fanatical, who scrupled to conform them- 
selves to certain decent imposed ceremonies of their mother church, 
— to the wearing of certain clerical vestments, following a prescribed 
form of prayer and worship, using the ring in marriage, the cross in 
baptism, keeping a few holy days named after “ saints,” and kneeling at 
the Sacrament. The inference intended to be drawn from this exposi- 
tion of motives is that these scruples were weak and trivial, and that 


1 Some score of years ago the late Mr. John E. Thayer of Boston, a lineal descendant 
of Cotton, purchased a reputed portrait of him, now in possession of Mrs. Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Brookline. Some doubts are entertained of the authenticity of the portrait, which 
may possibly have been copied from one of Cotton Mather. 
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whatever may be granted of tenderness of conscience in such self- 
inflicting exiles, they showed their lack of all large-minded, scholarly, 
and generous principles, and deserved all that they had to suffer for 
their silly punctiliousness and obstinacy. This depreciation of the 
exiles by negatives wholly fails to recognize the positive forces which, 
working in them and through them, secured a grand triumph. The 
statement made by the exiles themselves carries us deeper down to 
fundamental principles. As in our own light we read and test it, it is 
something like this : — 

The dispensation and administration of religion, in teaching, exhort- 
ing, and discipline, proceed upon a common basis of authority, ac- 
cepted and acknowledged alike by the minister or priest and the 
people, — just as, in political and civil affairs and in the administration 
of the laws, court, counsel, jury, and client all recognize the authority 
of constitution and statutes. From that admitted basis of authority 
the minister of religion addresses, instructs, exhorts, and demands the 
obedience of the people. Most sensibly do we realize the force of this 
principle in our own age, when increasing numbers of persons of free 
and advanced thought have avowedly ceased to recognize any such 
certified authority on which a minister of religion may address them, 
taking for granted their believing assent to it and their consequent 
obligation of conscience to heed its demands, “The Church” and 
the Bible, which successively represented such an authority to the 
whole or to parts of Christendom, having been discredited or repudiated 
in their claims to it, or at least qualified or reduced, or subjected to 
severe tests of history, criticism, and scepticism, which they fail to 
meet, no longer serve as once they did for appealand command. And 
it must be admitted that, for this loss of organic authority by Church 
and Bible, the priestcraft and superstition which put them to unfair 
uses and exaggerated or misapplied their august qualities and sanc- 
tions are proved, by the developments of inquiry, knowledge, and 
experience, to be largely responsible. The revolt, “unbelief,” and 
unguided spirit of our age, in the direction of religion, is the Nemesis 
of the impositions and credulities of the “Ages of Faith.” 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Church represented that 
authority in religion for minister and people. The Church by no 
means identified itself with the Scriptures, nor did it allow that it 
must construct or adjust itself by those records. The Church was 
not the creation of the New Testament, but had a prior existence, an 
independent sanction, It was an institution largely traditional in 
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structure, authority, organization, and discipline. Commissioned suc- 
cessors of the apostles, with authority from the Founder, established 
and built up a supernatural society to be perpetuated through all gen- 
erations, with full powers, under divine guidance, to adjust it to all the 
changes, developments, and conditions of the human brotherhood ; to 
define doctrine, to impose creeds, to inaugurate a ritual, to perpetuate 
a priesthood, and to permeate and subordinate human life in all its 
relations, individual, social, domestic, civil, and political, by its spiritual 
and ghostly sway. 

Had the Church, so constituted and inspired, kept itself within 
any decent bounds of consistency with the simple sanctities and the 
unworldly principles of primitive Christianity, what a sublime and 
beautiful witness would it have been for all that is holy and bene- 
dictive to man, as it passed, with its illuminating and consecrating 
spell, down the ages! But what that church had become and was, at 
the time of the Reformation, needs no portrayal here. It was adding 
to, instead of reducing, the forces and shapes of iniquity in Christen- 
dom. Its hierarchy, its priestcraft, its degrading and crushing super- 
stitions, its legendary falsehoods, its tyranny and thraldom over private 
and public life, and its whole burden of enfeebling and demoraliz- 
ing impositions had made it no longer tolerable. The most credita- 
ble, the only relieving fact which identified what there still was of 
primitive Christianity in the Roman Church was that protest and 
reform originated within its own fold. For all who felt the spirit and 
power of the Reformation the authority of that church was broken. 
What was to be its substitute? For Englishmen, more than for any 
other Protestant people, that question awaited a decision. It was for 
English monarchs and parliaments to consider and decide. On the 
continent the reformers found their sufficient substitute in the Bible. 
Those who came to be known in England distinctively as Puritans 
committed themselves to the same substitute, stoutly and without re- 
serve or temporizing. But they were impeded and withstood. The 
question then was, How far should the work of reform go? Should 
it be thorough or partial? English monarchs and parliaments were 
for a hierarchy, a ritual and an ecclesiastical discipline, together with 
the Bible. Had the issue concerned merely such a church as could 
be defined and certified by the New Testament Scriptures, the Puri- 
tan party would have been content to combine that with the Bible. 
In Cotton’s time there were no such organized fellowships as “ Dis- 
senters,” though there were gatherings of “ Sectaries and Separatists,” 
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so called, skulking in obscure conventicles about the realm. Cotton 
and his fellows, of Puritan principles, considered themselves as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, their “dear mother,” and as entitled 
to have a voice in deciding its constitution and discipline. They 
wished the work of reform and purification to be thorough, to the ex- 
tent of renouncing and removing from it every element and ingredi- 
ent which had been introduced into it by Rome. It was enough for 
them to know the mark of Rome upon anything in it to warrant its 
being pronounced a corruption. Parliament undertook to provide for 
the people of England a vernacular Bible and a composite church, 
which, in constitution, rites, and discipline, should not be held strictly 
to seek its pattern in the New Testament, but should indulge itself in 
an eclectic use of “primitive customs” and “patristic authorities.” 
Here was a question of more or less, and its decision must needs be 
wholly arbitrary. The grievances of the Puritan party were that the 
Reformation was arrested midway in its work; that some inventions 
were still retained, and some impositions were still exacted, which 
had no more basis or warrant in the Scriptures than had others which 
were repudiated ; that unscriptural canons were devised and put in 
force ; that more stress was laid upon the externals of ritual and cere- 
mony than upon the essentials of piety and holiness in character and 
life ; and finally, that some things and observances which were con- 
fessedly “indifferent” were enforced by harsh laws, inquisitorial 
processes, arbitrary tribunals, fines, and jails. The Puritans made a 
distinction, and a very sharp one, between “a true Protestant Re- 
forming Church of England,” as under Grindal, and “a Romanizing 
faction in the Church of England,” as under Laud. They saw that 
some things were retained in their church with an aim for compro- 
mising and to conciliate the Romanists, and they complained that 
what was thus left in the church and its services, and designed “as a 
bait for Papists, was used as a hook for Non-conformists.” They said 
that it was not their Mother Church, but some of their meaner 
brethren, “that turned them out of doors into the wilderness.” They 
wished the English Church to pursue the same thorough course as 
that of the reformed churches on the continent. 


1 That the principle on which Cotton and the Puritans planted themselves against every- 
thing in the institution and discipline of the English Church which was extra-Scriptural, 
and of arbitrary, human device, was, as the lawyers would say, a point well taken, was fully 
proved by what followed. The then small body of Puritans extended into the Non-con- 
formist body, stiffened and steadfast under severe persecuting measures; and then, when 
perfect toleration was gradually secured to them, became the body of Dissenters, now 
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In thus insisting that there should be a clean sweep of all “the 
rags and remnants” of Popery, it was perfectly natural that the Puri- 
tans should commit themselves wholly to the Bible, as their sole 
admitted authority and rule in religion. Learnedly and ingeniously, 
with pain and zeal and persistency, did they master — better in letter 
than in spirit— the sacred Scriptures. To them it was an inspired, 
infallible, divinely written, and beyond measure precious book ; and, 
what was its crowning quality, it was intelligible to all who read it, 
more by the heart than by the mind. Their great divine, Dr. John 
Owen, had uttered for them this oracle: “ They who hold communion 
with the Lord Jesus will admit nothing, practise nothing, in the wor- 
ship of God, but what they have his warrant for.” So they brought 
everything, literally and searchingly, to the test of Scripture texts, 
Clearly and emphatically is the proof on their side, with this as the 
only umpire and arbiter. When they subjected what the English 
Church retained of the old Roman hierarchy and priesthood, in its 
system of “orders,” to this test, they found that in the Christian 
Scriptures, and the ministry there recognized, “priests” were done 
away, set aside, and that only “teaching ministers” were recognized. 
Jesus Christ was the one, only, all-sufficient priest, mediating with 
God for his disciples. They found no warrant whatever for “three or- 
ders ” — bishops, priests, and deacons — in the ministry. The deacons, 
whose appointment they read of in Acts vi. 3, were evidently laymen 
of age, repute, and known gravity, chosen to administer charity, and 
not fledglings for the ministry, though nothing hindered their preach- 
ing or exhorting. As to the identity of Scripture presdyters or elders 
and dishops, one “Scripture” satisfied the Puritan. He read, Acts 
xx. 17, 28, that “from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus to call the 
elders (rpeoB8urépovs) of the church,” and that when they had come 
he addressed them thus: “ Take heed to yourselves and to the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost has made you overseers (emrvcxorrous, 
‘bishops,,etc.).” Thus there was more than one such minister in a 


dividing the realm with the Establishment, and making dis-establishment the sure result of 
the near future. “And this triumph of substantial Puritanism has been realized, while the 
English Church has been enriched by all the Roman endowments made over to it by Par- 
liament, and by compelling the Dissenters to divide with them all ecclesiastical burdens 
besides bearing their own. Nor did the ejection of 2,000 non-conforming ministers in 1662 
avert this tenacity and extension of the Puritan principle. Meanwhile, as if to make good 
the Puritan objection to the Establishment as a half-way compromise with Rome, there has 
been a strong current from it Romeward of the priesthood, nobility, and people, seeking more 
of the old ecclesiasticism, 
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single city, and he was called both an elder or presbyter and a 
bishop. So Cotton drew the inference “that Scripture bishops were 
appointed to rule no larger a diocese than a particular congregation.” 
The same Scripture test was applied by the Puritans to all the devices 
and forms which “ ceremony-mongers” sought to impose in ritualism, 
to “clerical vestments” or “ habits” and to altar observances. Thus 
the Puritan urged that, in the primitive apostolical fellowship, it 
could not be pretended that Peter or Paul, in their public religious 
exercises, slipped out into a robing-room to make a change in their 
vestments; that they observed Christmas, Good Friday, or Saints’ 
Days, made use of the cross in baptism, knelt at the Lord’s Supper, 
or instituted Bishops’ Courts. As to the choice between prescribed 
forms or free prayer, the simple reading of the Acts of the Apostles 
made it evident to them that wherever an occasion of social prayer 
was mentioned, there was an outpouring of devotion in spontaneous 
utterances suited to the occasion and the scene. At any rate, they 
knew of no “collects” for such occasions left by the apostles. As 
the leading Puritans were thoroughly scholarly men, peers in profes- 
sional learning of the “ Prelatists,” they could trace the entrance and 
adoption of every extra-Scriptural and post-apostolic element into 
worship and discipline, and could refer to the fond credulity of a 
beguiled people the clinging to such inventions, as if they had other 
than a human device or origin. Milton’s lofty rhetoric made free 
scorn of the contents of the “ drag-net of tradition.” 

Another consideration, which had a profound practical importance 
to the Puritans in their insisting that the Church of their love and 
fealty should be thoroughly reformed and brought to the pattern of 
Scripture, was this: The religion of England, whether it should be 
Roman or Protestant, involving the alternative as to which party 
should take its turn for dungeons and the stake, was contingent 
for more than a hundred years upon what might happen to be the 
religious training of the sovereign. The three children of Henry 
VIII., when coming to the throne, had personally decided that alter- 
native in different ways. Elizabeth had coquetted with all the mar- 
riageable princes of the continent. If she had succumbed to the 
small-pox, the Scottish Mary would have turned the tables in Eng- 
land. The Jameses and the Charleses were pliable and temporizing, 
crooked and untrustworthy. The Puritans observed that the old faith 
was imbedded in the affections and fancies of an ignorant and credu- 
lous people, by many associations with trivial superstitions. These 
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were to be rooted out, when there was opportunity to do so, in a way 
that should make it difficult to restore through them the old priestly 
sway. The tender and gracious sentiments which we, in retrospect, 
connect with the semi-religious and semi-secular festivals, games, and 
traditional observances of Old England did not wear that charm to 
the Puritans; their characteristic grimness and austerity were in- 
tensified and made more repelling by their enforced hate of things 
which we. see now in their attractive aspect. In much the same way 
the tourist on the Rhine is beguiled by the romantic beauty of the 
old, gray, ivy-clad, and now dismantled castles, forgetting what they 
were under the bloody hands of feudal tyranny. These suggestions 
may account for and explain, if they do not justify, the exiling of 
themselves by John Cotton and his brethren from their university 
training and their ministries in the established Churchof England, 
and their instituting here, under their freedom and the stress of cir- 
cumstances, so different a form and method of religious administra- 
tion and discipline. 

Cotton was equally a power here in Church and State, which, 
indeed, largely through his influence, were one. He was emphati- 
cally what is called a political minister and preacher. He was 
the clerical head of the Puritan Commonwealth. A very sug- 
gestive matter here presents itself for brief reference. Much 
has been written, alike in banter and in a caustic vein, about the 
assumption and exercise of an overawing clerical authority by the 
body of men in New England of which Cotton was so conspicuous 
a representative. They dictated, overrode, withstood opposition in 
civil affairs; they brought it about that magistrates exercised only 
a fettered and subordinate jurisdiction ; they proposed or overruled 
legislation. It is indeed true that they did all this. But the grounds 
on, which this power was temporarily conceded to them must be can- 
didly recognized. It was not in the main from any personal prestige, 
or any official arrogance or assumption. The basis of the Puritan 
Commonwealth, as of the Church, was the Bible; and the Puritan min- 
istry derived its whole authority in civil affairs from their learning 
and skill in “opening” the Scriptures, —a common rule for them and 
for the people, —a tribunal to which the people could compel them to 
defer. The meeting-house was also the court-room. We touch here 
a point which has scarcely found due recognition, in all that has 
been uttered on this fruitful theme for censure and satire. The 
broadest possibie distinction must be drawn between the basis and 
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method of the influence exercised by the original Puritan ministry of 
New England upon the one hand, and, upon the other, everything 
associated with the sway of a priesthood and with spiritual, ghostly 
despotism. Whatever else they were, Cotton and his brother divines 
were not priests ; they assumed and employed no such mediatorial offi- 
cial functions, conferred by “holy orders,” as those claimed boldly by the 
Roman Catholic clergy and occasionally advanced by Episcopal min- 
isters. They repudiated everything suggested by or associated with 
that, to them, hateful title or office. Stern and searching as was the 
rule exercised by our original ministers in New England, not a single 
instance can be designated in which any one of them, on any occa- 
sion, demanded private confession or pronounced absolution, or per- 
sonally enforced any measure of church discipline except backed by, 
and as the mouth-piece of, the covenanted fellowship to whose watch 
and ward the individual had committed himself. The spectacle would 
have been a unique one of a Puritan church-member seeking abso- 
lution from his minister, or dreading his threat of exclusion from 
heaven. As the Puritans read the Gospel sentences in which the 
Head of the Church committed to his immediate apostles “the power 
to bind and loose,” to grant or deny forgiveness of sins, they consid- 
ered the prerogative to be strictly limited to those on whom it was 
conferred, to be exercised as strictly within the bounds set by the 
Giver. They never claimed that the awful prerogative was in those 
terms transmitted to them as preachers and pastors. Their shrewd 
English good sense would have withheld them from appropriating to 
themselves the pledge in the same sentence, that “if they ate any 
deadly thing it should not hurt them.” Not venturing to try the 
experiment, they were content to restrict their office to the functions 
of teaching and the pastorate. They had no system of exactions and 
fees for distinctive priestly services, — in baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
and masses for the dead. In church discipline the minister was but 
one of the brethren. He could not put a subject of it under proba- 
tion, excommunicate him, or deprive him of any Christian privilege. 
He was not even a minister except for the service of the individual 
congregation which asked the service of him. Instead of relying 
upon an apostolic succession, he reverted to the commission of the 
Master. Great as were the sway and the prestige of the New England 
Puritan minister, they had but two supports, neither of them priestly, 
official, or functionary. One of these was his personal character, pure, 
blameless, demanding respect and confidence. The other was abil- 
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ity to certify and demonstrate by the Scriptures all that he taught or 
required. Those to whom he ministered accepted literally the august 
sentence of St. Paul, that each Christian man represented to himself 
and for himself the two highest functions of a self-ruler in civil and 
sacred affairs, — he was himself “a king and a priest unto God.” 

The ministry of Cotton furnishes an admirable illustration of what 
has been said, both in the office which Winthrop assigns him as 
“Teacher of the Congregation of Boston,” and as a power in civil 
affairs. If ever he had regarded himself as a “ priest,” he left that 
character behind him on the other side of the ocean.! He became 
here one of the brethren. He was like them, clerical or lay, a hus- 
band and a father, living an open life, of neighborliness and friend- 
liness with those around him ; not austere, not assuming, beloved for 
his virtues, esteemed for his fidelity, and deferred to for his skill in 
“opening” the Scriptures. It was simply and solely on this last- 
named quality that all his influence in civil affairs and over the legis- 
lative administration of the colony proceeded, because the magistrates 
and freemen deferred to the rule of the Scriptures as the fundamental 
authority. So when perplexing and contested questions were referred 
by the court, as often they were, to the judgment of “the reverend 
elders,” it was precisely as when, in our own day, our legislature and 
executive ask the advice of “counsel learned in the law.” Cotton 
brought with him from his old parish, and established here, a “ Thurs- 
day Lecture.” It was a marked occasion in our early days. Magis- 
trates and people from a wide neighborhood assembled. It was 
made “ mercate day.” The scholars were let off from their tasks. 
Condemned criminals were executed upon it, having first been taken 
to the meeting-house to hear the lecture. The secularity of the day 
enabled Cotton to enlarge the compass of his preaching to secular 
subjects ; but his range, his advice, and his precedents were to be none 
the less conformed to what he could show was “ the rule of Scripture.” 
And his hearers kept a sharp watch upon him, following his refer- 
ences by means of Bibles in their hands, and often taking notes, of 
which many are extant. Cotton seems also to have introduced, in 
1634, the custom, perpetuated to this day, of preaching a sermon on 
the annual election of governor and magistrates. On the first such 
occasion, meeting a temporary popular restlessness against the per- 


1 In a Latin epistle attached by Cotton to the first book in that language written here 
by his colleague, Wilson, Cotton signs himself, Yohannes Cotton, in Ecclesia Bostoniensi 


Presbyter docens. 
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manency of office-holding, he showed, of course from the Scriptures, 
“that a magistrate ought not to be turned into the condition of a 
private man without just cause.” In the same year the influence of 
Cotton was largely instrumental in securing Boston Common to pos- 
terity. The people had chosen a committee composed “ of the infe- 
rior sort,” leaving off the magistrates, for the division of the town 
lands, for fear that the rich would be favored against the poor. The 
magistrates resented this, and a new election was ordered. In prepa- 
ration for this, Cotton showed, in a sermon, that “among the Israel- 
ites,” elders, and magistrates were the “ proper persons’”’ for sharing 
in the adjustment of such matters. So the Common was saved. 
Again, in 1644, a sharp contention arose between the magistrates and 
the representatives of the people, whether the magistrates, as a 
Standing Council, had power, in the recess of the General Court, to 
act in all necessary cases arising for which there is no express law 
provided, “ there to be guided by the Word of God,’ till the Court gives 
particular rules. This question was referred for consideration “to 
the elders.” The answer, given through Cotton, was “ Yes.” 

Thus the influence of the early ministers of New England in secular 
and civil as well as in religious affairs, divested of all ghostly and 
priestly functions, was simply that of men furnished with the best 
learning of their time, blameless, faithful, and exemplary in character 
and life, and skilled in “opening the Scriptures,” under the rule of 
which they and the people made up “a godly commonwealth.” That 
there were ministers in the immediately subsequent generations who, 
through their official character, were stern, dictatorial, arbitrary — 
though never priestly—in their parishes is undeniable. But what, 
in general, the sum and method and fruits of their influence were, the 
household purity, the domestic fidelity, the family discipline, the in- 
dustry, thrift, and steadily increasing prosperity of the scattered set- 
tlements of the Bay and its sister colonies may be asked to testify. 
Any one who is well read in New England history can appreciate the 
mission of the four Johns and their brethren in the wilderness. It 
would be invidious to set in contrast with them and their ministry 
those who, with the order of the priesthood, held similar contemporary 
relations in the colonies of Virginia and Maryland, where the Estab- 
lished Church had authority. Let the candid pages of Blair, Hawks, 
Chace, Perry, and other Episcopal historians, be examined for in- 
formation on this matter. 


GeorcE E. ELtis. 











THE STORY OF THE PONCAS:.! 


N March 27, 1879, a band of about thirty Ponca Indians, men, 
women, and children, under their chief, Standing Bear, were ar- 
rested at Fort Omaha, Nebraska, by the military authorities, acting 
under orders from the Indian Office at Washington. These Indians 
were charged with being fugitives from the Indian Territory, and 
General Crook, commanding the military department of the West, had 
been ordered to take them back. The news of the arrest reached 
Omaha late in the evening of March 29, and came first to the ears of 
Mr. T. H. Tibbles, a writer for the Omaha “ Daily Herald,” and a man 
of courage, who knew something of life on the border. He had béen 
one of the free-state men in Kansas before the war, and had borne 
his full share in the rough fighting of that time. He also knew 
something of Indian life, and, by such service as a brave man can 
render in time of distress, had won their confidence and good-will. 
He went to Fort Omaha early the next morning, and by means of an 
interpreter learned the story of the fugitives. The substance of it 
was that, two years before, they had been taken with the rest of their 
tribe from their reservation on the Niobrara River, in Dakota, where 
they had lived for many generations, and carried by force and with 
much suffering to a new settlement in the Indian Territory. Several 
of their tribe had died on the long journey; nearly two hundred had 
died in the Indian Territory, and those who were left there were sick 
and miserable. This band of thirty had escaped so far toward their 
old home, helped by the charity of a few settlers, but having suffered 
hunger and sickness almost to death on the way. Their old friends, 
the Omahas, received them gladly on their reservation, gave them 
land and implements for cultivating it, and would have kept them as 


1 (1) Report and Testimony relating to the Removal of the Ponca Indians. Forty-sixth 
Congress, second session, Senate Report No. 670. (2) Reports of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and of the Board of Indian Commissionets, 1875-1879. (3) Our Indian Wards ; 
A History. By George W. Manypenny. Cincinnati. 1880. (4) A Century of Dishonor. 
By H. H. (Now in press.) New York: Harper Brothers. (5) The Ponca Chiefs. Bos- 
ton: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1879. 
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long as they chose to stay. When arrested, they were living peace- 
fully and working industriously for their own support. They were 
taken as prisoners to Fort Omaha, and were to be returned at once 
under guard to the Indian Territory. Buffalo Chief, one of the war- 
riors, was the first to speak :— 


“TI sometimes think,” he said, “that the white people forget that we are human, 
that we love our wives and children, that we require food and clothing, that we 
must take care of our sick, our women and children, prepare, not only for the 
winters as they come, but for old age when we can no longer do as when we were 
young. But one Father made us all; we have hands and feet, heads and hearts, 
all alike. Wealso aremen. Am I not a man? I am poor; these clothes are 
ragged; I have no others. But I am a man!” 


The others spoke of their longing for their home in Dakota, their 
misery in the country to which the Government had sent them, the 
impossibility of working or living there. One of them said it would 
be better for the Government and better for them if it would stand 
them up in a line and tell the soldiers to shoot them, rather than to 
send them back to that hot country. The question which they asked 
then, and have asked a thousand times since, and which no one has 
answ red, was, “ Why are we held as prisoners, when we have com- 
mittea no crime?” 

It would make too long a story to attempt to relate the efforts by 
which Mr. Tibbles succeeded in awakening public interest in this out- 
rage and in preventing its consummation. The illness of some of the 
Indians, and the humanity of General Crook, who against his will 
held them as prisoners, delayed their return for some days. Leading 
citizens of Omaha united in an appeal to the Secretary of the Interior 
to revoke the order of arrest. No answer was returned. Not to be 
thwarted by such neglect, they appealed to the courts. The fugitives 
had done no wrong ; they were by right free men and women. Stand- 
ing Bear, their chief, had with him testimonials to his good character, 
his thrifty habits, his friendship for the whites, and his loyalty to the 
Government, signed and certified by agents of the Government. To 
the remark that these men gave him a good character the honest old 
chief, who is not proficient in English, replied: “ Zhey did not give 
me a good character. I got my character by a long life devoted to the 
advancement of my tribe. Many years before, other white men have 
said the same about me. They could not say differently if they told 
the truth.” i 

Mr. John L. Webster, a lawyer of good standing, was asked to pre- 
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pare a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, to ascertain whether the 
courts of the United States recognized any rights of an Indian that 
were entitled to respect. He replied: “This is a question of great 
importance. The petition for such a writ must be based upon broad 
constitutional grounds ; the principles involved underlie all personal 
liberty. It is a question of the natural rights of man. There ought 
to be power somewhere to stop this infamous cruelty, and if it does 
not reside in the courts, where shall we look for it? My services are 
at your disposal.” Mr. Webster then sought the assistance of Mr. A. 
J. Poppleton, another eminent lawyer of Nebraska, who examined the 
case, and agreed that where inhuman cruelty is practised the courts 
must interfere, and always have interfered. The petition for the writ 
told the story of the capture and imprisonment of the petitioners, and 
was signed by eight Indians and by Messrs. Webster and Poppleton, 
their counsel. Thereupon Judge Dundy, of the United States district 
court of Nebraska, issued a writ which was duly served upon General 
Crook. The trial lasted two days. The examination of Standing 
Bear and the cross-examination by Mr. Lambertson, the United States 
attorney, were close and severe; but the honest old chief told his 
story without wavering, giving direct answers to all questions and 
occasionally breaking out into indignant and pathetic eloquence. 
Speaking of the part of the Indian Territory to which his tribe had 
been exiled, he said :— 


“ When I got down there I saw the land, and the land was not good to my eyes. 
It was not fit to farm. It was entirely different from the land in my own home. I 
could n’t plough, I could n’t sow any wheat, and we all got sick and could n’t do 
anything. Instead of our tribe becoming prosperous, they died off every day. 
From the time I went down there until I left, one hundred and fifty-eight of us 
died. I see you all here to-day. What have l done? Jam brought here; BUT 
WHAT HAVE I DONE? I don’t know. It seems as though I haven’t a place in the 
world, — no place to go, and no home to go to.” 


The Government offered no evidence. Mr. Webster made the 
opening argument, reviewing the question of Indian treaties and Indian 
rights, and, with much learning and ingenuity, claiming that there 
was no law for the removal of the Poncas to the Indian Territory, for 
keeping them there by force, or for returning those who had escaped ; 
and he asked for the discharge of Standing Bear and his companions. 
On the other hand, the government attorney argued that Standing 
Bear, not being a person under the law, was not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the writ of Aabeas corpus ; to which Mr. Poppleton, in clos- 
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ing, replied that the writ of 4adbeas corpus applied to every human 
being. He appealed, on behalf of these Indians as men, and showed 
that the position taken by the government counsel undermined the 
very foundations of human liberty. After careful consideration, 
Judge Dundy decided that these Indians were restrained of liberty in 
violation of the laws of the United States, and ordered their discharge. 
His opinion is an important and interesting document, summing up 
the relations of the Government with the Indian tribes, and especially 
with the Poncas, who are among the most peaceable and friendly of 
all the tribes, and have at times received from the Government unmis- 
takable and substantial recognition of their long-continued friendship. 
Judge Dundy said that he had never been called upon to hear a case 
which appealed so strongly as did this one to his sympathy :— 


“On one side was the weak, insignificant, and despised remnant of a race once 
numerous and powerful ; on the other, the representative of one of the most power- 
ful, most enlightened, and most Christianized nations of modern times. On one 
side were the representatives of this wasted race, asking for justice and liberty to 
enable them to adopt our boasted civilization and to pursue the arts of peace. On 
the other was this magnificent, if not magnanimous, Government, resisting this 
application, and determined to send these people back to the country which is less 
desirable to them than perpetual imprisonment in their own land.” 


It was this case, this glaring outrage upon justice, which brought 
the Ponca matter before the public, and awakened general interest in 
behalf of this suffering tribe. Long ago, so long that they cannot 
count the years, the Poncas went to live on the Niobrara River. They 
have always been at peace with the whites. The very last treaty 
made with them by the Government in March, 1865, said: “The 
Government of the United States, by way of rewarding them [the 
Poncas] for their constant fidelity to the Government and citizens 
thereof, and with a view of returning to the said tribe of Ponca 
Indians their old burying-grounds and cornfields, hereby cede and 
relinquish to the tribe of Ponca Indians the following-described frac- 
tional townships,” —and then follows a description of the lands form- 
ing the Ponca Reservation. The United States also agreed “to 
protect the Poncas in the possession of the tract of land reserved for 
their future homes, and their persons and property thereon, during 
good behavior on their part;” also to pay them certain sums for the 
lands bought from them. The payments at this time should be $8,000 
a year. But if “any of the Poncas shall drink or procure for others 
intoxicating liquors, their proportion of the tribal annuities shall be 
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withheld from them for at least one year.” How many white people, 
even among our total-abstinence friends, would consent to that ar- 
rangement with their debtors, making payment depend on the absti- 
nence, not of both parties, but of the creditor? 

From this Reservation, so sacredly assured to them, the Poncas were 
taken by force in 1877 to the Indian Territory. The only reason 
ever given for moving them was that “ it seemed desirable to get them 
out of the way of the much more numerous and powerful Sioux, with 
whom their relations were unfriendly.” There had been much trouble 
with the Sioux in former years. In 1868 the Government set out to 
provide a new Reservation for the several bands of the Sioux nation, 
and to confirm it by a new treaty. The Reservation comprised a large 
and rich tract of country in Nebraska, bordering on the Missouri 
River, many millions of acres in extent. In this new Reservation the 
treaty commission, by a strange mistake, included the lands long held 
by the Poncas, and confirmed to them anew by the treaty of 1865. 
How this mistake happened has never been explained. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in his report for 1878 (p. 36) says: “By a 
blunder in making the Sioux treaty of 1868 the ninety-six thousand 
acres belonging to the Poncas were ceded to the Sioux. The negotia- 
tors had no right whatever to make the cession.” This statement was 
confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior in successive reports, the 
last one stating it with more emphasis than the rest: “That the 
Poncas were grievously wronged by their removal from the location 
on the Missouri River to the Indian Territory, their old Reservation 
having, by mistake in making the Sioux treaty, been transferred to 
the Sioux, has been at length and repeatedly set forth in my reports.” 
The new treaty was made without notice to the Poncas. Possession 
of their Reservation was not asked for nor desired by the Sioux, and in 
fact it has never been occupied by them, nor were the Poncas noti- 
fied by our Government for several years — not, it appears, until the 
purpose to remove them had been fully matured — that their land had 
been taken away from them. Meanwhile the quarrels between the 
Poncas and the Sioux had ceased, and they had ratified a lasting 
friendship by a new treaty of peace. Before this settlement the 
Poncas were peaceful and loyal, had absolute possession of their lands, 
and were working as well as they could towards civilization. The 
Sioux were hostile and restless ; taunted the Poncas with their loyalty 
to the whites; called the warriors “squaws” and “cowards,” and 
endeavored in every way to make them enemies of the Government. 
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So, because they were faithful and patient, —although, as Mr. Hinman, 
a missionary, testified under oath, “they have got more pluck than any 
other Indians I ever saw; no other tribe on the continent would 
dare live where they did for a week,” — because they were trustful 
and loyal, they were robbed of their lands, which they probably loved 
all the more because they had had to defend them, year by year, from 
the pugnacious, taunting Sioux ; and these lands thus taken from them 
were given to these very Sioux, who did not want them, and refused 
to live on them. They had fought the Poncas, not for greed of the 
land, but for the pleasure of fighting, or for pure deviltry; and they 
were rewarded by the gift of that for which they did not care, and 
which the Poncas loved better than anything else in the world. So 
the seven hundred Poncas were taken to the Indian Territory, and 
the Sioux felt no longer any interest in the Ponca land, now that it 
was uninhabited and desolate. 

After the “ mistake” of giving away the lands of this peaceful tribe 
had been made and ratified, it became necessary, or was thought to be 
so, to effect their removal. Efforts were made at different times to 
get the consent of the tribe to unite with the Omahas, with whom 
they were very friendly ; and arrangements were nearly completed in 
1876 for their transfer to the Omaha Reserve, on conditions satisfac- 
tory to all the parties interested. The Indian Bureau recommended 
this arrangement to Congress. But by one of those malign and inex- 
plicable devices by which the history of our dealings with the Indian 
race is blackened through and through, the Indian appropriation bill 
of that year was found to contain a provision for the removal of the 
Poncas to the Indian Territory, provided, however, that the removal 
should be “ with the consent of said band.” Forty thousand dollars 
were appropriated for this object. The first information which the 
Poncas had of this enterprise was from the agent, when he appeared 
in person to carry them off. This was in July, 1877. From that 
time until April following the inspector charged with the execution 
of the business devoted himself to the task of procuring their consent, 
or, failing in that, as it soon became evident that he must fail, of re- 
moving them by force. After much importunity and threatening, ten 
leading men in the tribe consented at last to go to the Indian Terri- 
tory and examine it, and if they could find a location there suitable 
for their people, and could then go to Washington to settle the final 
arrangements directly with the Indian Bureau, they would give their 
consent. They were taken to the Territory ; but instead of finding a 
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the President in the following words : — 


“ To the President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


sad at heart. Please answer at once, for we are in trouble. 


WuHiITE EAGLE, 
STANDING BUFFALO, 
STANDING BEar, 
SMOKE MAKER, 


and with a degree of cruelty almost passing belief. 


in person :— 


by swollen streams and lack of bridges. 





place on which they were willing to live, they became restless, home- 
sick, suspicious, and asked only to be taken back. This the agent re- 
fused to do ; but told them, either ignorantly or falsely, that he was 
only authorized to take them to Washington after they had selected a 
location for their tribe. Finding themselves thus betrayed, eight of 
the ten chiefs started for the North by night, on foot, almost destitute, 
leaving behind two of their number, who were too infirm to endure the 
journey. Several weeks were spent on their homeward way. Arriv- 
ing at last among their friends the Omahas, they sent a despatch to 






“Did you authorize the man you sent to take us down to the Indian Territory, 
to select a place for our future home, to leave us there to find our way back as best 
we could, if we did not agree to go down there? This he told us, and left us with- 
out a pass, interpreter, or money, because we could not select one of three places, 
telling us that if we did not go there peaceably we would be driven by soldiers at 
the point of the bayonet from our present homes. We were so left, and have been 
thirty days getting back as far as the Omahas, hungry, tired, shoeless, footsore, and 


FRANK LA FLESCHE, 
LITTLE CHIEF, 

Bic ELK, 

GAHEGA, 


Chiefs of the Ponca Indians.” 


No answer came. But the inspector, foiled in his first movement, 
hastened back to the Ponca agency, and was already preparing to re- 
move the tribe by force, when the eight chiefs returned. Their state- 
ment again blocked his game for a little while, and he appealed to 
Washington for reinforcement. Upon his representation, and his 
alone, the Indian Bureau decided that the Poncas must go ; and during 
the months of April and May, under threats of starvation, and with 
the aid of a body of soldiers brought down from Fort Randall for the 
purpose, the tribes were marched across the river, and thence to the 
Indian Territory, against their consent, in plain violation of the law, 


The story cannot 


be told better than in the words of the sworn witnesses before the 
Senate Committee. Mr. E. C. Kemble, the inspector, who managed 
the removal until it was well under way, testified concerning the forced 
march of the first party of half-breeds and others whom he conducted 


“ We had terrible weather, — literally frightful weather ; our course was impeded 
I found, before I had got half way down, 
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that I had chosen, perhaps, the most expensive way of getting down, though at the 
time the contract was made I believed it would be the least expensive, and alto- 
gether the best for the Indians, they themselves desiring to go by land.” 


John Springer, an Indian, and a full blood, a member of the Indian 
police force on the Omaha Reserve, who was with the Poncas when 
the inspector was working up the removal, testified to the repeated 
and earnest refusal of the chiefs and members of the tribe to give 
their consent, and continued as follows : — 


“Q. Do you know anything about Kemble refusing rations to the Indians that 
refused to go to the Indian Territory?— A. Yes, sir; that is so. The Indians 
told us that Kemble said he would not give rations to those who were not willing 
to go; while those who were willing to go would receive rations. And he did. 

“Q. He refused rations to those who were not willing to go?— A. Yes, sir; 
he would not give them rations. 

“Q. How long were these rations kept back? —A. I think most of them were 
kept back about three weeks, or probably more. 

“Q. To how many did Kemble refuse to give rations? —A. To those who 
hung back. 

“@Q. How many of them hung back? — A. Well, they pretty much all of them 
hung back till the soldiers came down and scared them and drove them off. He 
made them cross the creek ; and when they had crossed the creek he gave them 
rations. 

““Q. From what you saw among the Poncas, and from what you heard them say, 
do you believe any of them were willing to go if left to themselves? —A. Certainly 
they would not go. I can say one thing that I know: if Mr. Kemble was here I 
would tell him before his face they did not want to go. After he had told them 
that they must go, the Indians were crying the whole night because they did not 
want to go. 

““Q. Were the men crying?— A. Men and women, too, crying all night. 

“Q. How did they get across the river; did they wade, or did they have boats ? 
—A. They had to wade over. 

“Q. How did they get the old men and women across the river? —A. They 
waded over, just like the others. 

“Q. How deep was it?— A. In some places it was that deep (indicating his 
armpits) ; in some places it was that deep (indicating his waist). 

“Q. Should you say three or four feet deep?—A. Yes, sir; four or five.” 


White Eagle, the head chief of the Poncas, a noble specimen of his 
race, was sworn. He was asked to tell the story of the removal, from 
the time when the ten chiefs made their first journey to the Indian 
Territory, just as it lay in his own mind. He then said, after a long 
pause: — 


“T will tell you all about it; I will tell the truth. The Indians when they want 
to give assurance that they are telling the truth, and will tell the truth, tell God 
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that they will do it. [Here the witness rose to his feet and lifted his eyes towards 
heaven, and remained standing during the remainder of his examination.] Now 
I have told God that I will speak the whole truth. We had an agent and an inter- 
preter there. He never told us what was going to be done to us. All of a sudden 
we heard that white men had come to our Reservation. One of them was Kemble. 
He came there and told us that he had heard that we wanted to move to some other 
place, and that he had come to see us about that. We told him that we had never 
talked of moving anywhere, only to live with the Omahas ; and now we had given 
that up, and wanted to stay there on our old Reservation all the time. I told him 
that we did not want to move any more. He told us he had come to move us any- 
how. I said, ‘ My friend, do not speak of it any more, for we do not want to move.’ 
He said, ‘I have come to move you from this Reservation, and you have got to go.’ 
He stretched out his arm — this way — and told us that he had the power to move 
us from our Reservation. I said, ‘We don’t want to move; and if you attempt to 
move us it will cost the Government plenty of money.’ He said, ‘ Your Great 
Father has sent me to take you away from your land here.’ I told him, ‘When the 
President does anything, he lets people know about it beforehand ; he gives them 
notice beforehand of what he is going to do, — and we have never heard that he 
wanted us to move from here.’ A good many of our people were gathered to- 
gether in a school-house there, and we had a council over the matter.” 


Then followed the long conversation which led to the first visit of 
inspection, the account of that unsuccessful and distressing journey, 
the councils following their return, and the means by which the whole 
tribe was at last carried off. Passing over much of this tragic history, 
we come to the following. It must be borne in mind that, on account 
of an epidemic in the tribe on their first arrival in the Territory, the 
chiefs were allowed to select another sjtuation, jp the hope that it 
might be better for them. 


““Q. Have any of your tribe been sick since you came to this place where you 
are now?— A. We are sick all the time. 

“Q. Are you sick now as much as you were when you first went there ?— A. 
It is just the same. 

“Q. Does it not grow any better? — A, It does not grow any better. 

**Q. Did the Indians die, any of them ?— A. Yes, sir; a good many of them. 

“Q. Can you tell how many ?— A, I think, in all, more than two hundred have 
died. ' 

“Q. Since they went to this new place ?— A. In both places together. 

““Q. Do they die more where they are now, or in the place where they lived 
before ?— A. In the last place. 

“@Q. What is the matter with them where they are now, — what makes them 
die? — A. The same disease, — fever and ague. 

“@Q. Does not the doctor take good care of them?— A. Yes, sir; he takes 
good care of them, but he cannot hinder their getting sick and dying. 

**Q. Do you have medicine enough? —A. Yes, sir ; we have plenty of medicine. 

“Q. What do you think makes them die?— A, Fever and ague kills them. 
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“Q. Did any of them have the fever and ague on their old Reservation? — A. 


No. 
“@Q. Have any of your family died since you have been down there ?— A. Yes, 


sir; four children and my wife have died. 
“@Q. Have any of the other chiefs lost any members of their families? —A. A 


good many of them have died. 

“Q, Four of your children have died since last July? —A. Yes, sir; one week 
after my wife died, one of the children died ; two weeks afterward another child 
died; and along toward winter another child died ; and three days after that an- 
other died. 

“Q. Have you other children, and have they been sick ?— A. I have six chil- 
dren ; they have all been sick, but have got over it now. 

“Q. Do the children that are born down there —those that have been born 
since you went down there — get sick too?— A. The most of them have died. 

“Q. Did they die more than those that were born in the North? — A, I think 
that the most of those born down there have died; but the most of the time since 
my wife died 1 have been sick, and so have not been around much, and do not 
know so much about that as I would if I had been well. 

“Q. Are you willing to live down there in the Indian Territory if the Govern- 
ment will take as good care of you as it can? — A. I would be afraid to trust the 
Government again. Promises have been made me that we would be well taken 
care of, but they have not been kept. 

“Q. If the Government should do as it promised, and take good care of you, 
would you be willing to stay there in the Territory? —A. No, sir; I would not 


stay there.” 


There were many other witnesses, but they told the same old story. 
There was no essential conflict between those who wished to justify 
the removal and White Eagle and his companions. 

From the time when these things first became known to the present 
moment efforts have not ceased to bring the case of the whole tribe 
before the courts for settlement. The Government, through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Indian Bureau, while acknowledging the 
wrong, took the ground that it had no power to rectify it ; and further, 
that the tribe could not bring a suit in our courts. On this theory, 
the one thing, and the only thing, which an Indian can do in his deal- 
ings with the Government is—to submit. But though the Indian 
Office refused to admit any redress, so far as it had power to prevent 
it, two ways still seemed to be open, —or, rather, three: the first, 
through an appeal to public opinion ; the second, through an appeal 
to Congress ; the third, through an appeal to the courts, by a suit at 
iaw. The state of progress of these several agencies may be briefly 
told. The first voluntary organization for the relief of the Poncas 
was made by citizens of Omaha, “to assist them in any practical way 
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to return to their old homes.” Similar committees were formed in 
other cities. Under their auspices public meetings were called in 
various places, at which Standing Bear, in his plain, rough way, told 
his pitiful story. He was accompanied by Mr. Tibbles, who had first 
brought his cause to the attention of the Omaha people, and had been 
chiefly instrumental, with the assistance of able counsel, in securing 
his freedom. Two young Indians of the Omaha tribe also joined them, 
— Frank and Susette La Flesche, son and daughter of Joseph La 
Flesche (Iron Eye), who was the chief of the Omahas until their tribal 
relation was given up, and who is still the most prominent man in the 
tribe. The Omahas and Poncas speak the same language, have inter- 
married, and hold the most friendly relations with each other. It was 
necessary that Standing Bear should have an interpreter, and Iron 
Eye consented that his daughter, accompanied by her brother, should 
go in that capacity. Indians object to their daughters taking part in 
public matters, and the Omahas are especially averse to it. But Iron 
Eye sacrificed his personal feelings to his friendship for the Poncas, 
and let his daughter go. Miss La Flesche, usually called Bright Eyes, 
which is the translation of her Indian name, speaks and writes English 
fluently and correctly. She is about twenty-five years old, and has 
lived on the Indian Reservation all her life, save two years, — 1874 and 
1875,— when she was at a boarding-school in New Jersey. She is a 
dignified, reserved, well-educated young lady, thoroughly informed in 
Indian matters, and entirely aware of the difficulties of the task which 
she has undertaken. At first she was only the interpreter for Stand- 
ing Bear ; but her ready speech, her pleasing manners, and her simple 
eloquence so won the interest and the hearts of her hearers that she 
became the prominent speaker at the meetings held in the churches 
and halls of the large cities, and in many of the towns. Everywhere 
the simple recital of the Indian wrongs stirs hot indignation and wins 
abundant sympathy. Nothing can be more effective, nothing more 
touching, than to see the slender Indian girl standing by the worn old 
chief, and after the story of their wrongs, to hear her say: “ All that 
we ask of you is to believe that we are human beings, and to treat 
us as such.” Ata large meeting of Boston merchants, held in the 
Board of Trade rooms, to hear the story of Standing Bear and Bright 
Eyes, a committee of prominent citizens of Boston was appointed by 
Lieutenant-Governor (now Governor) Long, to investigate the subject 
of the removal of the Ponca Indians, as well as of the general manage- 
ment of the Indian tribes, and to report in print. They reported, as 
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the finding of their examination, that these Indians were unlawfully 
exiled ; that the result of their removal had been most disastrous to 
them as a people; that the title to their land in Dakota was a valid 
one; that it was the duty of the Government to restore them without 
delay, and to make the most ample restitation possible. The move- 
ment in Boston was most cordially seconded and encouraged in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The effort to secure favorable legislation made good progress last 
winter, but was not completed. The Senate Committee instructed to 
inquire into the circumstances of the expulsion, consisting of Senators 
Kirkwood of Iowa, Dawes of Massachusetts, Plumb of Kansas, Mor- 
gan of Alabama, and Bailey of Tennessee, were in session for twenty- 
five days during the winter, and took a volume of testimony probably 
without a parallel in the history of civilized government. Many 
witnesses were examined, some of them summoned by the special 
friends of the tribe, others by the Government; but they agreed, as 
stated above in their allegations of facts, —the most reluctant and un- 
willing witnesses confirming in a remarkable manner all that has been 
charged of petty tyranny, of gross deception, of persistent and atro- 
cious cruelty, The printed volume of testimony, with the report and 
documents accompanying it, contains upwards of five hundred pages, 
and makes a dark record against our Indian administration. No sum- 
mary of the testimony can possibly give the effect of the evidence as 
it was told by these simple-minded and untaught witnesses out of 
their own fresh experience, or by the agents of the Government them- 
selves, who from their own point of view confirmed the painful story. 
But at the risk of some repetition we quote here the concise state- 
ment of the committee as the result of their examination : — 

“The committee find that they [the Poncas] were one of the most peaceable of 
all the Indian tribes ; that they were dwelling upon a reservation which they had 
occupied ever since they were known as a tribe, under words of absolute grant 
from the United States, accompanied by a covenant of peaceable enjoyment during 
their good behavior ; that without their knowledge, and without compensation and 
without a shadow of complaint against them as a tribe, the United States included 
their reservation by mistake of boundaries within the limits of the reservation set 
apart for the Sioux ; that the United States has never undertaken to compensate 
them in any way for thus attempting to deprive them of their home ; that, to relieve 
themselves of the difficulties in which this mistake had involved the United States, 
they undertook to remove the Poncas from their home and provide for them else- 
where, and Congress authorized their removal to the Indian Territory, if they 
should give their free consent to such removal ; that the Government, failing to ob- 
tain such free consent. removed them by force, and placed them where they now 
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are, against their will, leaving their houses and all other property which they were 
unable to take with them, and lodging them in a hot and to them an inhospitable 
climate ; that they have suffered greatly from the time of their removal to the pres- 
ent time, and have been thereby greatly diminished in numbers; that they are at 
the present moment discontented, discouraged, and disheartened, and are making 
no progress towards self-support; that this proceeding on the part of the United 
States was without justification, and was a great wrong to this peaceable tribe of 
Indians, and demands at the hands of the United States speedy and full redress.” 

The majority report, drafted by Senator Dawes of Massachusetts, 
places the responsibility for this lawless and cruel proceeding directly 
upon the Indian Bureau. Mr. Kirkwood, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, made a minority report, fully agreeing with the majority as to 
the nature and extent of the injury done, but placing the responsibility 
upon the Congress which ratified the plundering treaty, rather than 
upon the department which attempted to execute it without protest 
and without compunction. The committee, Mr. Kirkwood alone dis- 
senting, recommended that the Poncas should be taken back to their 
old Reservation, and that fifty thousand dollars should be appropriated 
for the removal and “for restoring their now dilapidated homes.” 
The pressure of political interests and the early adjournment of Con- 
gress prevented action upon this report. It will come up at the next 
session, and it is to be devoutly hoped that Congress will not again 
adjourn without putting its stamp of condemnation upon this un- 
righteousness, and providing adequate redress for its victims. 

But without waiting for the always uncertain action of Congress, it 
is still proposed to bring the case into court, both for the purpose of 
testing the right of an Indian or of a tribe to seek judicial redress for 
injuries, and of securing a judicial determination of the nature and ex- 
tent of their rights in the present suit. It would seem that every 
reasonable man should approve this method of settling disputes with 
Indians, and that the Government especially should have encouraged 
it by all the means in its power. In May last Messrs. Poppleton 
and Webster, whose unwearied efforts to throw the shield of law over 
a race now outlawed are worthy of the highest praise, began in Ne- 
braska the suit of “ The Ponca Indians vs. Red Cloud,” in his own be- 
half and in behalf of the Sioux Indians ; and the case of “ The Ponca 
Tribe of Indians vs. The Sioux Nation of Indians,” to recover posses- 
sion of and to establish the title of the Poncas to as much of their old 
Reservation as lies within the limits of Nebraska. Similar suits were 
at the same time begun in Dakota to establish the Poncas’ title to 
their old lands within the limits of Dakota. They are also prosecuting 
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the case of John Elk, an Indian, vs. Charles Wilkins, an officer of elec- 
tion, who refused to receive Elk’s vote, in order to determine the rights 
of Indians under the Fourteenth Amendment. There was great delay 
in the first-named suits, owing to the difficulties experienced in serving 
summons upon the defendants. The agents of the Government did 
their best to keep the Sioux chiefs out of the way of the sheriff, and it 
became at last a trial of wits between them and the Omaha lawyers, 
in which the lawyers were happily victorious. Service of summons 
on the defendants in all the cases was at last secured, and the suits 
will probably be tried at the next term of the United States district 
court in Nebraska and Dakota. Whether the Government will con- 
test these suits is not yet known. But whether it does so or not, it is, 
unfortunately, the position taken by the Government which makes 
these causes necessary. The interpretation placed upon the law in 
the Interior Department is indicated in an apparently authorized 
despatch, as follows :— 

“ The treaty under which the Poncas held their original home provided in terms 
that the tribe ceded and relinquished to the United States all lands to which they 
had any claim, except.those described, which were the Niobrara lands. A decision 
in the Supreme Court, in a case where the United States had actually given by the 
terms of the treaty certain lands to a tribe of Indians, —a case involving the right 
to cut timber and sell it from the lands so given, — was to the effect that the tribe 
had only a right of occupancy, and could neither sell the lands nor the timber. This, 
the opinion said, was the nature of the title of all the Indian tribes. In the Indian 
Territory the land is patented to the several tribes, and they hold it in fee, with the 
single restriction that they shall sell their land only to the general government.” 


This contention defies justice, truth, and law about equally. It 
wholly ignores the provision of the grant to the Poncas by the United 
States, which is in words so plain that a blind man, if he is honest, 
cannot fail to read and understand them : — 


“In consideration of the cession or release of that portion of the Reservation 
above described, by the Ponca tribe of Indians, to the Government of the United 
States, the Government of the United States, by way of rewarding them for their 
constant fidelity to the Government and citizens thereof, and with a view of return- 
ing to the said tribe of Ponca Indians their old burying-grounds and cornfields, 
hereby cede and relinguish to the tribe of Ponca Indians the following described 
fractional townships, to wit, etc.” 


The removal of the Poncas can be legally justified only on the 
ground that the commissioner of Indian affairs has authority to re- 
move Indians from their Reservation without their consent, and that 
the Indians have no right to the lands occupied by them which the 
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Government is called upon to respect. No such powers are vested in 
the commissioner or in the Government. While the rights of Indians 
to their Reservations are subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States over the lands, yet the right of occupancy of the Indians in 
such lands as they have not relinquished to the United States is a 
right based upon a just claim, and is as sacred as the right of any 
citizen to the home which he occupies under a patent from the 
United States. As there is a right of a resulting fee in the land to 
the United States, the Indians may not have a right to destroy the 
value of the land; yet they have the right to occupy it and put it to 
all the uses necessary for the proper maintenance of life. This view 
of the law is announced by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in several cases, and is approved by Chancellor Kent. “The right of 
the Indians to their occupancy is as sacred as that of the United 
States to the fee,” said the Court in the suit darkly hinted at in the 
despatch above quoted! They have an unquestionable right to the 
lands they occupy until that right shall be extinguished by a voluntary 
cession to our Government.? “The natives were admitted to be the 
rightful occupants of the soil, with a /ega/ as well as a just claim to 
retain possession of it.”* This right of the Indians can only be taken 
from them by their consent, or by forfeiture, or by abandonment, or 
by war. Neither of these causes exists in the case of the Poncas. 
They never gave their consent; they never forfeited their right ; 
they never voluntarily abandoned their land ; they never lost it by war. 

Under the treaty of 1865 with the Poncas, before quoted, another 
consideration, still more favorable to them, arises. The lands now 
claimed by them had been relinquished to the United States, and the 
United States by this treaty conveyed the same back to the Poncas, 
not in the usual form of conveying the simple right of “occupancy,” 
but in the form of a warranty deed, — precisely in the form by which 
absolute title is given to railroads and private purchasers ; namely, the 
United States does “hereby cede and relinquish to the Ponca Indians” 
the lands therein described. These words “cede and relinquish,” in 
any legal document for the conveyance of land and in any treaty with 

1 U.S. us. Cook, 19 Wallace, §93; also Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, 5 Peters, 48. 

2 Worcester vs. Georgia, 6 Peters, 515. Chief-Justice Marshall gave the opin- 
ion of the court in this case. It was one of the wise, learned, and humane opinions 
on which his fame as a jurist rests. Justice McLean, in a supplementary opinion 
in the same case, said: “ The occupancy of their lands was never assumed [by the 
Government] except upon the basis of contract, and on the payment of a valuable 


consideration.” 
® Kent’s Commentaries, iii., 380. 
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a foreign power, import nothing less than a conveyance of the fee. If 
these words were used in a treaty with England, the United States 
would never pretend that they had a less significant meaning. 

It seems incredible, and it is a great humiliation, that this complex 
and laborious machinery should be required in order to set right so 
plain and simple a case. It would seem natural and inevitable that a 
Government desiring to do right should, on seeing a wrong of its own 
causing, set all its available agencies at work to rectify it. Here, how- 
ever, is a case where the Government, after confessing the wrong, 
seems bent upon perpetuating it by keeping in bonds the people 
whom it has outraged, or by mocking them with a bitter pretence of 
liberty, — telling them that they may go where they please, provided 
only that they take with them nothing to keep them from speedy 
death by fatigue or starvation. The whole country had a right to ex- 
pect that, when the mistake was acknowledged, the Secretary of the 
Interior, to whom the responsibility comes home at last, would hasten 
to rectify.it ; or failing to do so, through any misapprehension as to 
the extent of his great powers, that he would at least do something to 
mitigate its distressing consequences. Those who were not willing to 
look on without protest while these people were dying by slow torture 
turned to him for the support and influence which his position and 
their estimate of his character gave them a right to expect from him; 
but they were disappointed. Far from helping to find and apply the 
remedy, the Secretary, with the entire influence of his department, has 
disparaged and embarrassed all efforts to redress the injury which he 
prides himself on being one of the first to make known, Recently 
the Omaha committee, of which Bishop Clarkson is the head, and 
under whose immediate auspices the suits in the United States courts 
are being prosecuted, sent Mr. Tibbles to visit their clients in the 
Indian Territory, to offer them such assistance and counsel as might 
be necessary. He found them miserable and despondent, still hoping 
to go back to Dakota, and suffering from the sickness of hope deferred. 
Mr. Tibbles is a citizen of the United States, and has a right to travel 
where he chooses ; but, from the moment he set his foot on the soil of 
the Indian Territory, the petty despots of that region, pretending to 
act under orders from Washington, pursued and harassed him, and at 
last arrested him and sent him under guard out of the Territory, with 
the threat that if he came back he would be more roughly handled, 
and with the information that if any of his committee or their attor- 
neys came upon the Reservation they would be treated in the same 
way. These Reservations are not guarded by law, but by the whims of 
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agents, who in that distant country are responsible to no one, and who 
execute with a rough hand the general orders given through the Indian 
Office at Washington. The Indian Office is the supreme authority, 
unless the President chooses to use the almost absolute power which 
the treaties give him. He can settle all disputes ; control financial and 
civil matters ; hold in check obstreperous subordinates ; and bring 
order and reason and justice out of the chaos which these subordinates 
seem todelight in creating. In the case of the Poncas, however, he has 
not seen fit to exert his power, but has left his “ wards,” whose wrongs 
have been faithfully related to him again and again, to continue prac- 
tically the slaves of the will, good or bad, of the agents through whom 
the wrong was committed. 

Indians are now the only outlawed race in the United States; the 
case of the Poncas is especially hard, while the treatment of all the 
tribes is grievous enough. One need only read the Indian reports to 
be filled with amazement at the action of our Government. These 
documents are the sources from which information should be obtained. 
The demand now made upon the Government by honest and intelli- 
gent men is that Indians should be treated like human beings. 
“Every human being born upon our continent,” said the venerable 
Governor Seymour, writing upon this very case a year ago, — “ every 
human being who comes here from any quarter of the world, whether 
savage or civilized, can go to our courts for protection, except those 
who belong to the tribes who once owned the country. The cannibal 
- from the islands of the Pacific, the worst criminals from Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, can appeal to the law and the courts for their rights of per- 
son and property, — every human being can come there except our 
native Indians, who above all should be protected from wrong.” This 
and this alone is now asked for, — that the last remaining outlaw shall 
be made subject to the laws of the country, and not rather to the will of 
any man who may happen for the moment to be placed over him. 
The history of Indian wrongs under color of government for the last 
hundred years can never be justified: the only thing for the Govern- 
ment to do now is to reverse its policy, to take warning from this dark 
record, and see that no further injustice is committed. If emancipa- 
tion and civil rights for the negro were a necessity of war, and the 
granting them gave Abraham Lincoln his chief title to fame, eman- 
cipation from practical slavery and the establishment of legal rights 
for the Indian are a necessity of peace, and will give a like fame to 
any administration which shall confer them. 





M. LEB. Gopparp. 





























THE CENSUS: ITS METHODS AND AIMS. 


HILE Social Science, in its broadest range, comprehends the 

systematic investigation of principles and laws bearing directly 
upon the welfare of mankind in society, it also comprehends in a more 
specific sense the collection, classification, and analysis of the facts re- 
lating to the various conditions which surround the human race. Its 
chief object is to spread the knowledge resulting from the studies and 
investigations of those who cultivate it, to the end that the people 
at large may better appreciate and understand their own conditions, 
and aid by their increased intelligence in the amelioration of unfavor- 
able features and the eradication of positive evils. The modern cen- 
sus becomes at once all that it was originally intended to become, — 
the basis of political representation and the most powerful instrument 
in the work of elevating social science to a plane coequal with if not 
superior to that of all other sciences. The history of census-taking, 
so clearly written by Mr. Garfield, as chairman of the Committee of 
Congress on the Ninth Census, 1870, teaches that it has grown in 
importance with the growth of civilization, and that the ever-increas- 
ing complications of advanced government find due reflection in the 
increased machinery and far-reaching inquiries comprised in periodic 
accounts of the people and their affairs. From a simple enumeration 
of the inhabitants for political or military purposes, the census has 
grown to such vast proportions that the patriotism of the nation is 
called into activity in order to secure the fullest co-operation without 
which the very best legislation and the very ablest administrative 
direction result only in failure. In the United States, by reason of 
the statistical enterprise belonging to new countries, or to revivified 
old nations like Italy, the census has assumed such comprehensive 
aims that elaborate methods have to be devised to secure the results ° 
sought, and the purpose of this article is to discuss the aims of the 
tenth United States Census and the methods by which the results 
sought are to be secured by it. It should be remembered, however, 
that no Government other than ours has attempted any such compre- 
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hensive system as our own ; that the United States Constitution was 
the first to provide for a systematic and regular enumeration of the 
people ; that we are the only people taking a census of industries as 
well as of persons ; and that the present census, being the tenth under 
the Constitution, seeks to embody in its plans all the virtues of all 
preceding attempts, and to add various and important features, which 
shall enable us fully to appreciate and understand ourselves. 

The Act of March 3, 1879, was the result of the history of previous 
enumerations, which up to 1850 were crude and unscientific, while even 
that of 1860 had but little merit compared with the present one ; and in 
1870, also, had it not been for the brains of General Walker, the weak- 
ness and possibly even the viciousness of some parts of the work would 
have rendered it largely valueless. As it was, he made it the grandest 
specimen of the possibilities of classification which the world had seen. 
The census of 1880, under the same consummate skill, should possess 
all the merit of that of 1870, and should also be the model for the 
future ; since the superintendent, General Francis A. Walker, works 
with the experience of ten years ago, allied with the system, courage, 
and taste which belong to him, together with the important seasoning 
derived from a patriotism which can find satisfaction in serving his 
countrymen through the unlovely work of statistics. General Walker 
ranks as the most prominent statistician of our day on either side of 
the water. It is a pleasure to study the masterly skill which pervades 
his work as shown in the aims and methods of the tenth census, and 
it seems to be almost a duty to set the same before the public for whose 
benefit they have been instituted and formulated. 

The provisions of the organic law secured purely political ends ; 
the successive enumerations under that law have of course achieved 
the same purpose, — that is to say, the establishment of a basis for rep- 
resentation in the lower house of Congress. This has led, and per- 
tinently too, to the query, whether the census is likely to become an 
instrument for subverting the will of the majority. If it is liable to be 
so perverted, it may be that the fate of our experiment in conducting a 
republican government depends as much upon an honest enumeration 
as upon any one element which may enter into the experience of men 
in the establishment of free governments. That our census may be 
so used, or so misused, as to give to the minority a legislative su- 
premacy, there can be but little doubt: to prevent such a calamity all 
the safeguards possible and practicable should be thrown around the 
work. The Act of March, 1879, under which the tenth census has been 
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taken, provided that supervisors, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, should be appointed by the President, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. These supervisors were to be residents of their respec- 
tive districts and men of the capacity requisite to the work. The 
superintendent divided the United States into one hundred and fifty 
districts. Each supervisor was required to divide his district into 
enumeration-subdivisions, estimated to contain on the average about 
two thousand people each, and to make a report to the superintendent 
of the exact geographical description of each subdivision. The oath of 
the supervisors required them to ignore political preferences in the 
selection of enumerators, each subdivision having one enumerator. 
The persons selected by the supervisors, and by them designated to 
the superintendent, were, if approved by him, commissioned, anf 
sworn to the faithful performance of the work in accordance with law 
and instructions. 

These provisions by themselves, it would seem, ought to place the 
enumeration beyond the suspicion of frauds. For the small territory 
allotted to each enumerator, together with the fact that the supervisor 
made his estimate before the enumeration, would enable the superin- 
tendent to detect any very startling discrepancies, and to locate them 
at once. In addition, however, to these provisions of the law of 1879, 
Congress in April, 1880, provided further that when an enumerator 
should have completed the enumeration of the people in his subdi- 
vision, he should make a list thereof, file the same in the office of the 
clerk of the courts of the county within which his subdivision was 
located, and post notices within his district, stating that five days 
thereafter he would attend for two days, for the purpose of correcting 
his enumeration. The law of 1879 also provided that any enumerator 
or supervisor making “false certificates or fictitious returns” should 
be deemed “ guilty of a misdemeanor,” and upon conviction should be 
punished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars and imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. All these stringent enactments did not 
prevent the institution of other safeguards by the superintendent. By 
a circular letter, with a simple schedule accompanying it, he called on 
the postmasters throughout the country to furnish an estimate of the 
population within their official districts, and to give the causes, if any, of 
increase or decrease, —such for example as local influences arising from 
the creation or loss of manufacturing establishments. The responses 
brought out by this circular would naturally furnish a vast fund of infor- 
mation upon which could be based a very fair judgment of the results 
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of the enumeration. Each enumerator was obliged, each day, to forward 
to the superintendent at Washington a report, of which a duplicate was 
also to be sent to the supervisor of the district, showing the number 
of hours during which he had been actually engaged that day and the 
number of people enumerated by him. This report was certified to 
as being correct ; and if it was made out to include more people than 
were actually enumerated on the day it was dated, this fact would in 
itself, upon discovery, subject the enumerator to the pains and penalties 
stated above. 

To commit frauds, then, in the work of the tenth census would re- 
quire the systematic application, on a large scale, of the most ingeni- 
ous devices which experts could invent ; in fact, it would be as difficult, 
without the criminal cognizance and approval of the people at large, 
as it has been said to be difficult in late years to commit murder in the 
first degree without the aid of counsel. If the census, with all the 
safeguards existing, can be made to show a fictitious population much 
in excess of the actual, this simply proves that the people themselves 
are not fit for self-government, but are fit for the penitentiary. It 
will also prove that the very provision instituted by the organic law 
of the land for the most beneficent purposes —a just and equitable 
representation in the supreme legislature—can be made to secure 
unjust and inequitable as well as iniquitous representation. Such 
a result actually defeats the American experiment, and accomplishes 
a ruin such as could not be accomplished even by war. The conclu- 
sion should not be reached that such a result is possible, without the 
clearest and most incontrovertible evidence. It is not sufficient evi- 
dence of fraud that some localities show a greater percentage of gain 
than was anticipated, or than seems natural, because it may be that 
the census of 1870, in such localities, gave much less than the actual 
population. It should be remembered that this tenth census has been 
taken by 30,000 sworn enumerators, and that the presence of fraud in 
the returns implicates, even in any single State, a large body of men, 
and calls for organized villany. The peace of this country may yet 
depend upon accurate statistics. Should the Congress of the United 
States ever appear to be a fictitious one, it would so completely 
involve the morality, honesty, and patriotism of the people, that public 
sentiment would demand new machinery for the establishment of the 
basis of representation, and leave the census to fulfil only the pur- 
poses of social science, — in which aspect, however, it must be admit- 
ted that the field presents a more agreeable prospect. 
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. The enumeration of the people secures all the facts as to occupied 
dwellings, number and size of families, age, sex, race, conjugal condi- 
tion, occupation, and, if this be a gainful one, the hours of employment ; 
the relation of each person to the head of the family in which he re- 
sides ; the physical condition; attendance at school; if above ten 
years of age, the capacity to read and write; the nativity of each 
person, and of his or her parents. All these facts are secured upon 
the chief population schedule, and, apart from certain amplifications, 
embody the usual inquiries of a census wherever taken. In the tenth 
census, the old system, whereby the enumerator with large schedules 
goes from house to house, asks the required questions, and writes down 
the answers then and there, was adopted. This is not the place to 
discuss the merits of this system in comparison with that which is 
known as the “family” or “ prior-schedule” plan adopted by nearly if 
not all census-taking countries in Europe. The latter system gives 
increased value and accuracy to the enumeration, and furnishes an 
additional safeguard against fraud ; inasmuch as by it the head of each 
family, over “his own signature, certifies to the correctness of the 
return. 

Nothing new, so far as the methods of obtaining the actual count of 
the population of the country was concerned, was attempted in 1880. 
In fact, the delay of Congress in 1880 in passing the necessary laws 
for perfecting the work of the census compelled the superintendent 
to carry out many things in the greatest haste. All the schedules for 
the whole country he was obliged to print and ship within thirty days, 
which, considering that they were to be distributed from Maine to 
Oregon and Texas, was a task of immense difficulty and much annoy- 
ance. It is reasonable to believe that whenever Congress can bestow 
the necessary time upon the census to secure complete legislation, such 
as will enable the superintendent to know more than thirty days in 
advance what he must do and what he may depend upon, many obsta- 
cles in the way of census-taking will be removed. The law of 1880, 
supplemental to the excellent legislation of 1879, bears date April 20, 
1880, just forty days before the enumeration began, June 1, 1880. 

In addition to the mortality statistics and those of the population 
already mentioned, the deep underlying facts as to the conditions of the 
physically or mentally defective, the dependent and the delinquent, 
classes were sought. The scientific genius of the Census Office is best 
shown by these departures from old lines of inquiry, as its administra- 
tive genius is by the methods adopted to secure the desired information. 
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It is in this department of inquiry that the greatest want of positive 
information is felt. The number of the insane, idiotic, deaf, dumb, 
and blind has been difficult to obtain, while the circumstances attend- 
ing them have not been sufficiently known, except in certain localities, 
to admit of classification. To obtain the best information, the super- 
intendent caused schedules to be sent in advance of the enumeration 
to all institutions in the country containing any of the defective, de- 
pendent, or delinquent classes, — that is, to all hospitals, asylums, and 
penal institutions, — with a request that the parties in charge would 
supply the desired information by filling the schedules, which would 
.be taken up by the enumerators when they should call. These 
schedules contained inquiries, so far as the insane were concerned, as 
to name, residence when at home, whether pay-patient or pauper, the 
form of disease, the history of the attack, whether kept in restraint or 
seclusion, and the character of the restraint or seclusion, total time 
spent in asylums, and whether the mania be epileptic, suicidal, or hom- 
icidal. With regard to the idiotic, the endeavor was made to learn the 
name, residence, and support of the person, the cause of idiocy, the 
size of head, whether the person is also insane, blind, deaf, epileptic, 
or paralytic. The inquiries relative to the deaf and dumb and the 
blind are of equal scope. Homeless children were included in the 
plan, the object being to furnish material not only for a complete 
enumeration of children in institutions, but for an account of their con- 
dition, — the inquiry seeking to ascertain whether the child’s father 
or mother be deceased, whether it has been abandoned by its parents 
if they be living, whether it was born in the institution in which it 
lives, whether legitimate or illegitimate, whether convicted of any 
crime, its origin, whether respectable or not, whether rescued from 
criminal surroundings, and finally its physical condition. 

The importance of the information desired cannot be estimated till 
successive enumerations shall give the comparative value which 
largely makes the science of statistics. Yet to know how many home- 
less children there are in this land of plenty, their extraction and con- 
dition, even without the data for comparison with past periods, must 
be knowledge of inestimable value. The treatment of homeless chil- 
dren is of itself a matter of such importance that social science could 
well afford to make this its only consideration. But when it seeks, 
not so much the treatment of the malady as the removal of the cause, 
it cannot but applaud the effort to place in its hands the wealth 
of material to be derived from the census of 1880. 
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Within the region of this very question the vexed problem of crime 
is to be found ; and with the solution of the one there will come, not 
indeed the solution, but the removal of the other. For with the stop- 
ping up of the sources of crime there will come the end of the ques- 
tion of the treatment of the criminal. The sources of crime can never 
even be restricted by penal institutions established without reference 
to reformation. The salient point for work is to be found before the 
grown-up criminal is made. This innovation or rather extension of 
the census, which incerporates the investigation described, must be 
hailed by all who seek the welfare of the race or who love their kind 
as the first great, comprehensive step towards the collection and clas- 
sification of the facts. The tenth census has been made, therefore, 
to comprehend a plan of inquiry respecting misfortune and crime in 
the United States. The criminal statistics of the census of 1870 
were of no value ; in fact, they gave false impressions, and led to many 
erroneous conclusions. During the past ten years, speakers and writers 
have often, for purposes of their own, attempted to make comparisons 
between the criminal conditions of one State and another; but such 
comparisons are absolutely impossible with the material heretofore ex- 
isting. The truth of this statement is made apparent when it is 
known that in Virginia there are about one hundred offences which 
the law recognizes as crimes, while in Massachusetts there are over 
one hundred and fifty such offences. Also that in Virginia there are 
many offences punishable by fine which in Massachusetts are punisha- 
ble by imprisonment. These illustrations alone are sufficient to show 
the utter absence of the elements of comparison. But, besides these, 
there were wanting the correct enumeration of the inhabitants of 
penal institutions in all the States, and at present the total number 
of such inhabitants of different grades is positively unknown. The 
superintendent, under the law, has elaborated the inquiries in regard 
to the delinquent classes in such a manner as to establish a clearly 
defined basis for future work. This plan of inquiry (which was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Fred. H. Wines of Springfield, Ill.,) embraced 
the enumeration of the individuals belonging to each class ; the sepa- 
ration of each class into the elements of which it is composed ; an 
account of the agencies created for dealing with these classes, and the 
actual or approximate cost of the support and treatment of criminals, 
and the proportion of such cost borne respectively by individuals and 
by the community at large. All these features were made to apply to 
the defective and dependent classes, and were incorporated in the plan 
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under the charge of Mr. Wines. The sources of information were 
found in the officials who deal with these classes, such as superinten- 
dents of institutions, county officers, especially sheriffs, clerks of courts 
having criminal jurisdiction, justices of the peace, chiefs of police, city 
marshals and town constables, and finally in the enumerators upon 
whom the ultimate reliance of the Census Office depended. A vast 
amount of preliminary assistance in the investigation, however, was ob- 
tained from the officials referred to. The methods and agencies to be 
employed in conducting such a searching investigation contemplated 
an examination of published reports and official documents, inquiries 
addressed to officers of institutions and of governments of municipali- 
ties, quarterly returns of the movement of population in institutions, 
and inquiries of the individuals concerned. The official announce- 
ment of the Census Office in its administrative capacity gives the best 
statement of the purpose of such an inquiry: “The statistics of crime 
and misfortune, which are great social evils, are an index to the social 
condition of a State, and reveal the degree of its civilization as well as 
the character and effect of its laws. The great end in view in the 
study of this subject is to ascertain the causes which operate to pro- 
duce the evils which afflict the community, in order that, by judicious 
laws and their wise administration, these evils may be held in check, 
and the burdens of society reduced to a minimum. The inquiry has 
a five-fold importance, —historical, political, economical, philanthropic, 
and scientific.” ‘Certainly such potent reasons called for hearty en- 
dorsement from the people, and for the most patriotic efforts to aid in 
making the inquiry successful to the fullest extent. 

The difficulties in the way of the successful prosecution of such a far- 
reaching investigation, with the present assistance from all quarters, 
are great indeed. Nothing of the kind, upon such a scale, has ever 
been attempted, and there are no precedents to serve as guides. The 
imperfection of the records of penal and other institutions forms at 
once a great impediment to complete success, while other obstacles 
constantly present themselves at every step. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, the officers in charge have prosecuted the work with suc- 
cess, and will be able to present to the public a most thorough classifi- 
cation of facts relating to crime. This classification thus far treated 
will be the result of the inquiries made of the officials and inmates of 
penal institutions. This alone would aid greatly the consideration of 
the subject of crime, but would not fully answer the five-fold purposes 
of the investigation. The complete analysis of the facts obtained will 
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be supplemented by a carefully prepared digest of the criminal statutes 
of all the States, showing offences and penalties in tabulated form, 
together with statistics of convictions and acquittals. This digest will 
secure to the public a knowledge of the whole machinery of the courts 
of criminal jurisdiction, and will enable writers to make intelligent and 
truthful comparisons, and legislators to draw wise and practical con- 
clusions relative to matters which must in the very near future claim 
their especial attention. Legislation is more and more being sought, 
in all countries, to provide means for the prevention of bad conditions 
rather than means of punishing the vicious. But till all civilized coun- 
tries, by governmental power, institute inquiries on a scale as broad as 
that under discussion, such legislation will represent only an inefficient 
sentimentality rather than a wise as well as active interest in the real 
development of the great forces of civilization. 

Closely allied to the criminal class is the dependent class, and the 
plan of inquiry referred to embraces the collection of the statistics of 
pauper and indigent inhabitants in institutions, poor-houses, or asylums, 
or boarded at public expense in private houses. Here again has been 
felt a great want of accuracy and fulness in past censuses. The enu- 
meration under the tenth census will give all the data requisite to a 
comprehensive study of the pauperism of our country. The data col- 
lected will, beside the material to be obtained by the ordinary enumer- 
ation, enable the office to classify the paupers, distinguishing the 
native white males and females, the native colored males and females, 
and the foreign males and females. Many vexed questions, heretofore 
discussed from the ground of prejudice, fear, and religion, can hence- 
forward be discussed in the clear light of facts. 

It can, from what has been said, be readily understood that the 
political uses of the census, especially if the political uses are to be- 
come abuses, are not superior to the economic and philanthropic uses. 
But the projectors of the tenth census have not allowed themselves 
to stop here. They have sought to obtain the statistics of the 
churches, libraries, and schools ; of the sanitary condition of cities and 
towns, with the means and capacities for drainage and sewerage ; and 
finally, so far as social statistics are concerned, the data relative to 
wealth, debt, and taxation. By this branch of the census the bonded 
debt, as well as all other species of public debt, of States, counties, 
cities, and towns, will be ascertained. The question of municipal 
indebtedness has become one of vast importance. During the war, 
the growth of these debts did not so much startle the people as has 
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the necessity of paying them when they have matured ; yet, notwith- 
standing this anxiety, the indebtedness of municipalities and often 
of States has been doubled by the demands of peace. The legisla- 
tures of States have, in some instances, sought to check the further 
increase of debt burdens by limiting the amount to which cities and 
towns may become obligated to a certain percentage of their tax 
valuation, This provision is having an exceedingly beneficial result, 
and it is to be hoped that when the data for a full analysis of the pub- 
lic indebtedness of the States and their political subdivisions shall 
be secured, the checks to a greater volume of debt will be made so 
complete as to relieve the people within a reasonable time. Until 
this present effort, there have been only private attempts to secure the 
facts on a sufficiently broad scale to warrant intelligent conclusions. 
These attempts have been productive of great good. But the effort 
under the census, even if the results do not altogether satisfy the 
desires of the statistician, must, by the very emphasis of their gen- 
eral application, secure public attention in a manner which will lead 
eventually to decided public action. 

Along with and coincident to the inquiries as to indebtedness come 
the subjects of wealth and taxation, — most essential elements in con- 
sidering the subject of indebtedness. The investigation relative to 
taxation is made in two divisions: first, as to taxation for school 
purposes ; second, as to taxation for general purposes. In every 
respect the census is thoroughly educational in its influences; but 
by the tenth census, not only are all the educational influences of 
an enumeration preserved to an eminent degree, and extended to 
great power, but the means by which education is directly supported 
are to be known. The facts of attendance at school by all youths 
over ten years of age, and of their attendance during the past year, 
are found by the regular enumeration, as well as the total number of 
persons of school age. By the special investigations all the facts 
of libraries, schools, and taxation for school purposes supplement the 
enumeration. 

The immediate charge of each of the three grand divisions of the 
inquiries supplemental to the enumeration proper has been given into 
the hands of gentlemen whose names are sufficient to guarantee the 
success of the work. Mr. Fred H. Wines has the direct supervision 
of the gathering of the statistics of pauperism and crime ; Mr. Robert 
P. Porter, of Chicago, has the statistics of wealth, debt, and taxation ; 
and Mr. Henry Randall Waite, of New York, has the department of 
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churches, libraries, and schools. In addition to these, the investiga- 
tion of the sanitary condition of cities is under the charge of Colonel 
Geo. E. Waring, a well-known sanitary engineer. 

The preparations under the tenth census for the collection of the 
statistics of the productions of the country have been on a far more 
comprehensive basis than ever before. The facts to be sought relate, 
so far as manufactures are concerned, principally to capital invested, 
hands employed, wages and hours of labor, time in operation during 
the year, value of raw material used, value of the product, the power 
used, and if water, upon what stream or river. 

There are three points of departure in this census from old methods 
of gathering industrial statistics. First, the statistics of the great 
and leading industries are gathered by special agents, who are experts 
in their respective branches ; second, the multiplication of sched- 
ules, specially arranged and adapted to the circumstances of the in- 
dustry for which they are intended ; third, the use of individual 
schedules for general manufactures not taken on specially arranged 
forms. These individual schedules are of great convenience to man- 
ufacturers, for by them they are enabled to take time in the prepara- 
tion of their returns, and to save the time of the agent. If they could 
be used in all cases, great advantages, in the way of fuller and more 
accurate returns, would be secured. 

The statistics of agriculture were taken by the enumerators of the 
population; they also gathered the statistics of manufactures in 
small towns. The facts concerning the agricultural interests are 
always the most difficult to obtain: farmers rarely keep accounts, and 
to reduce their statements to the vicinity even of a figure which 
can be entered requires much ingenuity, tact, and judgment on the 
part of the enumerators. It is to be regretted that the individual 
schedules were not used in gathering the statistics of agriculture, 
since their want is felt in this department more than in any other. If 
the questions to be answered could be left with the farmers, their 
intelligence would enable them in a little time to furnish very com- 
plete replies, which they are altogether unable to give when obliged to 
answer without space for consideration. In parts of the country 
where the individual or prior schedule had been used under State 
censuses, there was a general call by the farmers for such schedules. 
If, hereafter, Congresses will allow more time, after final legislation, 
for preparation, the interests of the country under future censuses 
will be greatly enhanced. The questions of supplies of provisions, 
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and of the transportation and exportation of food products, are becom- 
ing so vast that the absolute completeness of our statistics of supply 
and transportation is demanded. To this end much time for prepara- 
tion is required by the office having in charge the execution of the 
census laws. 

The results of the tenth census would be incomplete and all the 
wonderful parts inharmonious without statistics of telegraph, express, 
railroad, and insurance companies, All these matters, therefore, have 
been attended to; and the reports of the special agents in charge 
will give us the material for the most careful consideration of the 
capacity of the country for moving its products. The best interests 
of the commerce of the United States can be fully cared for only 
through the possession of all the facts which make up the elements 
of a knowledge of supply and demand, and the means of bringing 
supply to demand. 

- One of the most important of the new departures, and one strongly 
urged by the superintendent and recognized by the law of 1879, is the 
use, in all branches of inquiry under the tenth census, of the original 
returns for the purposes of compilation. Heretofore, the enumerators 
have copied their schedules; but in 1880 all — both enumerators and 
agents — send their entries, as originally made, through the proper 
channels to the superintendent. All inherent errors can be corrected 
by or from this office, and the duplication of errors, as well as the 
creation of new ones in copying, is avoided. The possession of the 
originals, dated, signed, and certified each day, gives to the office 
an additional safeguard against fraud, and preserves the evidence of 
sincerity, or the want of it, on the part of the enumerator or agent. 
The returns of the enumerators of the population are made to the 
supervisors, but their office ends when they have satisfied themselves 
that the returns are in accordance with law and instructions, — a fact 
which they in turn must certify to before the enumerator can receive 
his compensation. 

The employment of supervisors, instead of using the office of 
United States marshals, in the execution of the law under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, has marked a decided step in advance of 
old methods.! Another innovation has been the employment of wo- 

1 The small territory assigned to each enumerator enables him to canvass his district 
in a short time, thereby avoiding the possibility of duplications and divisions, which, in 
densely populated regions, occur through changes of residence. The enumeration of 1880 
was virtually completed within the month of June; that of past censuses extended over 
several months. 
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men as enumerators. By circular from the office of administration it 
was stated that no objections existed to the employment of females, 
and that supervisors must exercise their own judgment in regard to 
selecting such employés. In some of the supervisors’ districts wo- 
men were appointed; and, so far as the writer knows, they served 
the Government with as much fidelity and capacity as did the men. 
This is certainly true in the State of Massachusetts. It is also true 
that in the performance of the often delicate duties of the enumer- 
ator’s office the women met with the best treatment, and the female 
members of families hailed their presence as an agreeable change. 
It is also true that in the very worst localities of a city like Boston 
the treatment received by them was uniformly kind and courteous. 

With a comprehensive understanding of the underlying principles 
of the American census, one cannot fail to see that it is in the interest 
of all the people. It is not for the establishment of any one truth 
in the interest of any industry, trade, or party, but of truth because it 
is such. Of all interests, labor is that most benefited ; and the great- 
est advantages of a full and complete picture of the country’s con- 
ditions are to be reaped by the labor which makes the material 
progress of a nation. The results are, to the scientist, the same 
which erudition is to the publicist. To the worker in society the 
application of knowledge to the solution of present and individually- 
felt difficulties constitutes the value of the knowledge. 

It is too early to speak of the results of the tenth census, but it is 
important for an intelligent analysis of the results in the future that 
the purposes of the census should, to some extent, be understood. 
There are results, however, now to be observed which speak volumes 
for the people themselves. The enumeration, with all its complicated 
parts, has been a success. The fact that the citizens of the country 
have so freely responded to the requirements of the Government, and 
have in so many ways aided its efforts, proves not only the intelligence 
of the people but the wisdom of the Government in trusting them. 
In one large supervisory district, where over nine hundred enumera- 
tors were employed, there were only five cases where the supervisor 
was called upon to interfere, and in these a simple note brought the 
required information. A like experience, without doubt, belonged 
to all districts. When it is remembered that many people consider 
the census an impertinence, it is remarkable with what success it is 
and has been attended. When all the facts sought by it are brought 
into classified form, and the results appear in the great volumes of the 
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report of the superintendent, the harmony of the whole, the genius 
which has prompted it, the patriotism and patience which have made 
it possible, will come clearly to our understanding and demand our 
warmest admiration. As the basis for comparisons in the future, as 
a lesson to older nations, — none of which have any system worthy to 
be compared with it, —the tenth census must stand not only as the 
model in its kind, but as the noblest contribution which any country 


has ever made to statistical science. 
CarRoL_L D. WRIGHT. 
































A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF OUR RAILROAD 
SYSTEM. 


ene subject of railroads in the United States admits of a treat- 
ment almost as various and comprehensive as the United States 
themselves. We find by Poor’s Manual that the total mileage of these 
roads at the end of 1879 was in round numbers eighty-five thousand, 
which will be largely increased during the present year ; while the lia- 
bilities for stocks and bonds — about $5,000,000,000 — are more than 
twice the amount of the national debt. By the process of consolidation 
which is now going on so extensively, many of these companies have 
liabilities ranging from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty millionsof 
dollars, and it is said that one combination has reached the point of 
placing eight thousand miles of railroad under a single control. What 
are to be the results, social, political, and fifancial, of these gigantic 
operations? One fear commonly expressed is that of the great and op- 
pressive political power to accrue to these huge companies. After im- 
partial consideration, and with certainly no disposition to optimism, we 
cannot share this fear. The railroads seem to be very much more ex- 
posed to danger than to bea source of it. Intense competition reduces 
them to the severest struggle for their daily bread. Next to securing 
advantages for oneself, the main point is to prevent their accruing to 
a rival ; and any concentration of power by the railroads is obviated by 
the same reason which prevents the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from Washington, — the impossibility of agreement as to where 
it shall go. If two rival lines cannot agree to a fair division of freight 
for the sake of avoiding ruinous competition, how could they combine 
to control the Government? If there is one thing in which railroads 
might be supposed to have had in the past a common interest, it is the 
removal of duties upon manufactured metallic products; yet they 
have been powerless at Washington as against the manufacturing in- 
terests. The national banks have a capital, trifling in comparison, of 
four hundred millions ; yet with their common interest in furnishing 
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the circulation, in extending without control their system of deposit 
credits, and in profiting by a popular tendency to gambling and specu- 
lation, they are incomparably more dangerous. 

Another common ground of complaint is that a large part of the 
capital of railroads consists of what is known as “ water ;” that is, the 
doubling or trebling of the stock without any more money being paid 
in. Ifa company issues more stock than it can earn dividends upon, 
it will suffer the consequences ; and the first duty of an investor is to 
examine how much of stock and debt per mile is placed upon the road. 
But it is a strange narrowness of vision which can see only the profits 
to the railroad. If a fair calculation could be made of the value which 
has been given by any railroad to land and buildings on its own line 
alone, there can hardly be a doubt that the profits of the railroad would 
be very small in comparison. The New York Central, beside divid- 
ing about one third of the amount of its stock in bonds at the time 
of consolidation, has since somewhat more than doubled its stock cap- 
ital in dividends. But no one who sees the great cities which have 
sprung up along the line of that road, and which may be said to owe their 
existence to the road itself, can estimate its profits at more than a small 
fraction of the total wealth created, to say nothing of what it has done 
for the lands and cities beyond, including the city of New York. The 
dozen or so of great lines which centre in Chicago have doubtless been 
very profitable ; but what are their returns compared with the vast 
wealth of the great city they have built up, and the present condition of 
which is only a suggestion of its future? The Union and Central Pa- 
cific railroads have paid perhaps tenfold on the original ventures ; yet 
even this is small compared with the tribute they have paid and will pay 
to others. The direct results of the railroads are more striking because 
they are concentrated in comparatively few hands. It would have 
been well for mankind if the keen intellects and strong wills which for 
centuries have extracted wealth from the people had always returned as 
ample and solid an equivalent as have these corporations. The same 
disregard of law, moreover, which should attempt to confiscate or limit 
the profits of railroads is exactly as applicable to every other kind of 
property. Every cotter who owns a shanty and a quarter-acre of land 
ought to feel that the same power which protects Mr. Vanderbilt pro- 
tects him ; and the rapid subsidence of the Granger movement shows 
how quickly this idea penetrated the common-sense of the people. 

That movement was largely based, however, on a different ground of 
complaint, namely, a discrimination in rates between through and local 
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business. Common-sense has joined with returning prosperity in dis- 
posing of this grievance also. The fierce competition of through lines 
compels a reduction of charges to the lowest point ; and if the local in- 
habitant pays more, he will do well to ask himself whether he would 
prefer to give up the accommodation altogether, and to reflect that 
the through freight, low as it is, is a mitigation of his burdens. Rail- 
road companies are, again, in these days, well aware that moderate 
charges, even for local business, are the only way to promote the in- 
crease of that business, and there are few points so remote that exces- 
sive profits will not lead to invasion by a rival company. 

To show how little, whatever may be the view of the railroads, the 
public have to complain of in rates of transportation, we venture to in- 
troduce the following table, taken from the New York “ Commercial 
Chronicle,” of the average earnings of several of the great railroad 
lines for the year 1879: — 


Per Passenger Mile. Per Ton Mile. 

Receipt. Cost. Profit. Receipt. Cost. Profit. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Boston & Albany . . . . « 2.140 1.241 0.899 1.073 0.622 0.451 
N. Y. Central’ . . « « « «+ 2.050 1.190 0.860 0.796 0.541 0.255 
Bo. cut wo ee ow  s. OO 1.594 0.497 0.780 8 3=- 0.561 0.219 
Pennsylvania R. R. Division. 2.281 1.682 0.599 0.796 0427 0.369 
United New Jersey. . . . 2.173 1.641 0.532 1.473 1.012 0.461 
Philadelphia & Erie . . . 2.944 2.923 0.021 0.512 0.354 0.158 
All Pennsylvania. . . . «. 2.255 1.709 0.546 0.824 0.480 0.344 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis . . . 2.410 1480 0.930 ©0720 0420 0.300 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Central . . 2.510 2.270 0.240 0.700 0.590 o.110 
Vandalia Line . .... . 2.566 2.559 0.007 0.931 0.715 0.216 
Michigan Central - «5» BO 1.414 0.796 0.692 0.407 0.285 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern . 2.223 1.448 0.775 0.642 0.398 0.244 
Cleve., Col. Cin. & Ind . . . 2.579 1.135 1.444 0.697 0.575 0.122 
Chicago & Alton. . . . « . 2.419 1.282 1.137 1.054 0.558 0.496 
Illinois Central . . . « « « 3,050 1.273 1.777 1.520 0.640 0.880 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul. . . . 2.930 1.603 1.327 1.720 0.941 0.779 


From a quarter of a cent to a cent and a half for hauling a passen- 
ger, and from a quarter of a cent to one cent for hauling a ton of 
freight a mile does not seem unreasonable or exorbitant. For a per- 
fect illustration of what competition does for the public, we refer to 
any one who has come over the single line of the Union Pacific; and 
after partaking of bad food, swallowed hastily in way-stations, finds on 
arriving at Council Bluffs three perfectly equipped lines, with magnifi- 
cent Pullman cars, from which he may step into an equally elegant 
dining-car, and while rolling at thirty miles an hour may eat, served 
with exquisite neatness, a meal which could hardly be surpassed in 
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any New York restaurant even at twice the cost. 
the point of view of the public, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that perhaps no human institution has ever conferred more of benefit 





To sum up from 








upon mankind, with so little of drawback, as the modern railroad. 


From the point of view of the railroads themselves, that is of the 
bond and share holders whose property is at stake, the question is by no 
means so simple. The case of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
with its appendages, which, involving two hundred millions of liabili- 
ties has just gone into the hands of a receiver, covers disaster enough 
to suit the most exacting. But though, perhaps, the largest, it is only 
one instance out of hundreds ; so that if an average were made of the 
total results of railroad investments, it would be much less brilliant 
than the popular imagination, arguing from the fortunes heaped up by 
To employ from five to twenty 
thousand men, and by their aid to make dividends on roads costing 
from $30,000 to $100,000 a mile by hauling freight at a quarter of a 
cent per ton, it is evident that two qualities are requisite in a high de- 
gree of perfection, namely, administration and finance. 
former quality we are inclined, perhaps from prejudice with regard to 
their relative value to humanity, to rate the boasted armies of Europe 
very low in comparison, and to believe that some of our best railroad , 
managers could give General von Moltke valuable lessons. Inasmuch 


a few magnates, might suppose.! 


1 The following synopsis, compiled from Poor’s Railroad Manual, may be interesting to 
those who are looking out for good investments in wrecked railroads. To make it complete 


some of the other States ought to be included: — 


Miles of railroad in 





State. ' default in each State. railroads in default. railroads in default. 
ms 6 « «ee *« © «7s 1,969.96 $180,454,511 $1,683,586 
Michigan. . . . «© + + «© «© © + 2434-57 91,946,943 1,896,588 
Mima wt tl tll tl tk HSE 107,503,389 1,996,257 
Me sc ce te te et 8 + Sees 168,491,082 3,941,896 
Wisconsin oececee ss » Rageee 55,718,684 688,657 
Kentucky .. . + + «© © © © + 572.95 23,718,684 313,234 
Cee a ee ee ee 94,702,106 2,091,738 
Minnesota .... +. + + + + + 1,844.00 105,508,700 1,204,211 
Nebraska. . . . 1. + + © + + 442.08 7,831,103 153,368 
aoe) ¢ bb oe ee e ED 50,432,856 1,194,289 
Kansas 1,579-77 83,495,412 1,572,013 
19,088.76 $969,803,470 $16,735,837 
Net earnings upon capital invested 1.7 per cent. " 
The above table only includes railroads in default in the payment of interest. If to the r 


above were added the share capital on which no dividends are paid, the amount of unpro- 
ductive capital would be very largely increased, say $1,200,000,000.— Boston Daily Adver- 


tiser, August 27, 1879. 
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as defective administration is perhaps the danger most threatening to 
our governmental arrangements, national, state, and city, we dwell 
with emphasis on the fact that a high degree of excellence in this 
respect is compatible with free institutions, and can and does exist 
under them. 

As is the case with perfect machinery, so the organization of rail- 
road companies is extremely simple. From a single executive head, 
authority is subdivided through the various departments, till the chain 
of responsibility, down to the foreman of a gang of track-layers, is 
complete. There are no elected officials independent of each other 
or of their superiors ; no commissions to divide the responsibility of 
what can only be done properly by one head. Each person has a 
definite sphere of action, gets credit for what he does and blame for 
what he fails to do. As a natural result, zeal and efficiency are stimu- 
lated to the highest point. When one reflects that at every moment 
of the day and night thousands of trains are rushing at full speed in 
every direction, and considers how small is the percentage of accident, 
there needs no other evidence of the perfection of system and disci- 
pline. With an organization like this, a board of directors, by giving 
comparatively little time to the direction of general policy, can secure 
the absolute attainment of enormous results. 

The lesson of administration we shall have to draw presently, but 
recur meantime to the question of finance. The most important ele- 
ment of success or failure with railroads is unquestionably the accounts. 
In the table already given we have seen how small is the margin of 
profit on the business of various lines. Let us take the experience of 
ten years of one of them in the matter of freight : — 


Profit per ton per mile. Profit per ton per mile. 
3870 2. 2 ww we ww i» =e. SD 6 e « « @ © 4 ee: 6 + + 273 
 Keeceeererertr ss eee ne ‘+ ee & eee 
1872. ww cee #0 «7 RIG ss 6 ow 4 ee o 0 0 + OOF 
MR ec eo cee a « « « OIC «6 ee ee kt 8 8 6% ee 
eae ae eee a a ee” |) ra os ¢ =e ey8 ae 


The decline is almost uninterrupted. To accomplish the last year’s 
result they had to haul 1,733,423,440 tons one mile. Suppose that 
while the accounts thus showed a quarter of a cent gain, the actual 
fact was a quarter of a cent loss; that rolling stock was allowed to de- 
preciate ; that expenses on bridges, tracks, etc., properly belonging to 
operating expenses, were charged to construction; that new con- 
struction was carried beyond what was justified by the demands of 
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business resting on so narrow a basis. Again, if this vast movement 
showed so small a percentage of profit this year, what guaranty is 
there that next year it will not show a loss? Is it freight or passen- 
gers which really pays the profit, and is one traffic really done at a 
loss? There are branch roads leased upon an agreement to pay a 
certain portion of the gross earnings to and from their road. Is it 
paying or not? There is through business, the earnings upon which 
are to be divided with other roads. Is the division equitable, and the 
stipulated proportion secured? Is the arrangement of trains such as 
to secure the best advantage, and where is increase or diminution of 
accommodation desirable? Under heavy penalties, therefore, there 
must be.no mistake about facts. Behind the material working of the 
road which is visible to the traveller, there is an elaborate system of 
accounts. The ticket for the passenger and the way-bill for the freight 
form the basis, and clerks by the hundred are busy in extracting from 
them every secret which figures can be made to reveal. A depart- 
ment of statistics is maintained, whose business it is to raise questions 
and furnish the means of solving them. The manager wishes, per- 
haps, to know the bearings of a certain course of policy. At once the 
passenger-returns and way-bills of a given period are overhauled, and 
collated in a new method. 

It occurred to one manager, with a view to testing the comparative 
merits of rails, to find out, when an old rail was taken up, how many 
millions of tons had rolled over it. Todo this it was necessary to 
know how many trains had passed in each day for eight or ten years ; 
of how many cars each train was composed ; what was the weight of 
each car, whether freight or passenger, and of each locomotive; what 
number of passengers and working hands, at an average weight, and 
what weight of merchandise was carried in each car. The facts were 
all on record. It needed only the detail, certainly enormous, of collect- 
ing and combining them. Hundreds of station-agents send in every 
morning to the central office their cash receipts with the passenger- 
returns and way-bills, and the earnings and expenses of each day are 
estimated so closely as to require but little subsequent correction. 
An auditor of expenditure certifies every voucher for disbursement, 
and classifies it under some twenty different heads, so that the course of 
each can be accurately followed. Many of the roads have but a single 
track; and we have passed on an express train within fifteen minutes 
four long freight-trains on sidings waiting to take the main track. 
How are disasters avoided, with the immense pecuniary damages 
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which now-a-days are the inevitable consequences of an accident? In 
one small room there is a board some ten feet square, having on one 
side the name of every station on the road, and at right angles with 
this list the time at intervals of five minutes through the day. By 
sticking pins with threads attached, the position of every train is estab- 
lished, the time-table is made up ; and with this and the aid of the tele- 
graph, the responsible head regulates the trains as on a chess-board. 
In any large station-yard one may see freight-cars marked with the 
name of almost every road in the country, and the traveller asks him- 
self, How are they ever got home again, and why is not the rolling 
stock found scattered in time of need? This is the business of the car 
accountant. To this official every conductor makes a daily return of 
every car composing his train. The accountant has a table or tables, 
having on one side the numbers of every car, whether passenger or 
freight, belonging to the road, and at right angles with it the days of 
the month. By placing the numbers of the stations against those of 
the cars and the date, a perfect picture is obtained of the distribution of 
the rolling stock, which the traffic manager can alter at pleasure. The 
names of foreign roads having connections are added to the numbers 
of stations, and indicate who is responsible for missing cars. If the 
connecting road has the same system and has sent the car over still an- 
other road, it transmits the demand of the owner; and thus a car may 
be traced all round the United States. The most harassing source of 
detail is the claims under what are known as special rates. All goods 
shipped on the road are billed and paid for under fixed tariff rates, and 
any allowances are settled by subsequent rebate. To procure these 
every influence is brought to bear. Large shippers want a reduction 
for quantity. Others threaten to patronize a rival road. Others 
again hold out a promise of future business. With all these the 
freight manager makes the best trade he can, and into the claim de- 
partment flows a stream of thousands of demands from individuals and 
other companies, all of which have to be adjusted and worked into 
the general system of accounts. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon working details. The general policy 
is based upon them, and can never be safe unless they are in perfect 
condition. We have now to take the larger point of view. A glance 
at a railroad map of the United States will show that the most immedi- 
ate danger of the companies is that which we have seen to be the 
safety of the public, — unrestricted competition. 

At the East, this is somewhat mitigated by the natural separation 
of the great trunk lines and their feeders, as they go west from the 
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large cities. At the West it is hardly determined where the great 
centres, or the trunk lines, or the main streams of traffic are to be. 
There is accordingly a network of roads in every direction, of which 
the meshes are getting closer and closer. The conflict for securing 
business is intense to a degree which an outside observer can hardly 
imagine. The directions taken in this effort are various. One con- 
sists in strengthening and consolidating through connections, and at 
the same time protecting one’s territory, as it is called, by buying up 
or leasing all the weaker lines, whether parallel or transverse, adjoin- 
ing one’s own. The prices paid are sometimes pretty round, and with 
two or three large and wealthy companies in mortal dread of each 
other, a very nice business is done in building minor roads to be bid 
for. 

It cannot be said that such a policy is in itself unwise or unneces- 
sary. A first impression might be that with a road having a large local 
business and earning good dividends the wisest way would be to let well 
alone. Men of the coolest heads and most conservative temperaments 
maintain the contrary. To stand still, they say, is to be lost, and that 
one must keep up with the times and act at least on a vigorous defen- 
sive. If the question stands open as a general principle, it may be as- 
serted of each particular instance that safety can be found only in the 
sternest system of accounts. In cases when this policy has ended in 
disaster, it will almost always be found that each successive step has 
been taken in general hopefulness and faith. Where there is courage 
to face the figures and resolution to see that they are made correctly, 
warning will generally be had in time. A much more dangerous 
method is that which attempts to combine railroad management with 
the administration of large mining interests. One company with 
about one hundred and fifty millions of liabilities has some sixty mil- 
lions invested in mining lands, etc., while the profits of the railroad are 
absorbed in holding this property, of which the theory is that it is 
to furnish business to the road. The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road, to which allusion has been made, has in round numbers one hun- 
dred and twenty millions in railroad property, and seventy millions in 
coal and iron lands. 

Another way in which the effects of competition may be evaded, at 
least for a time, is by keeping income account good at the expense of 
construction, which is allowed steadily to increase. It takes a good 
deal of courage to face a stockholders’ meeting with a record of losing 
business, when it is so easily amended at the expense of the future. 
Without dishonesty, however, there are two ways of looking at the 
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subject. One view is that corporations are bound to divide all their 
earnings to their stockholders ; that they are not trustees for posterity, 
and have no right to accumulate reserves which really belong to the 
present generation. The other is that corporations, like individuals, 
are bound to provide for a rainy day ; that, in the fluctuations of busi- 
ness, times of disaster will come, against which insurance should be 
made. According as one or the other view is taken will be the treat- 
ment of various items of account. Thus in replacing iron rails with 
steel, or wooden bridges with iron, the former view would charge the 
excess of cost to construction; the latter, to income. In the case of 
rolling stock, the former would be satisfied with always keeping a cer- 
tain number of cars on hand, renewals and repairs to come from in- 
come: the latter would charge off a certain sum every year in addition. 
If an amount of surplus income were spent in laying a double track 
or buying a new road, the former would divide new stock to its share- 
holders for the amount, while the latter would regard it as a source of 
increased dividends on the old. The institution of the sinking fund, 
after having been long in disfavor, is again becoming popular. When 
established by governments, which can lay hands upon it whenever 
they are in want of money, it may not amount to much ; but when in- 
cluded in a railroad mortgage, with the same penalties for failing to 
provide for it as for a default on interest, it is a very practical measure. 
The second of the views we have described would regard it as a means 
of clearing off debt and leaving 4 property of increased value to the 
existing stockholders. The other view stands ready, as soon as the 
sinking fund has provided a considerable loan, to declare a stock divi- 
dend of corresponding amount. One company, indeed, has gone so far 
as to anticipate the period when a land grant and sinking fund fare 
expected to pay off a considerable amount of debt by issuing “ deferred ” 
stock, to begin bearing dividends at that time. Inasmuch, however, ° 
as the whole road was shortly after sold to one of the absorbing giants, 
which undertook to fulfil the agreement with regard to dividends, it 
proved to be a most successful financial operation. In general, the 
rise of value in nearly all well-managed railroads has been so great 
as to justify if not compel a similar policy ; but when companies are 
extending their lines and buying new ones on the tremendous scale 
of the last few years, we cannot but feel that it would be the part of 
prudence to “hedge” by reducing cost through the medium of oper- 
ating expenses. 

Another bulwark which it is attempted to set up against competition 
is what is called “ pooling,” — that is, making a common stock of the 
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earnings on through business on several roads, and dividing this in a 
certain agreed proportion. The first form of this was an agreement to 
maintain a fixed tariff or rates. This, however, was found to be nearly 
impracticable. Men, in all other respects honorable, seemed in this to 
have no conscience whatever. A solemn meeting of managers would 
be held, and the most stringent pledges given to maintain certain rates ; 
and yet within a very short period the whole would go to pieces like a 
rope of sand. It is related that at one such meeting it was proposed 
that the companies should make a deposit to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of their obligations. One of the younger managers remarked 
that they were an assembly of gentlemen, and that their werd ought 
to be sufficient without a pecuniary bond. “Ah!” said another, 
“you have not been long enough in the business.” Mr. Albert Fink, 
in an argument before a committee of Congress on the subject of 
government interference with railroads, gives a graphic picture of the 
evils and dangers of the present competition ; sees no prospect of 
its termination by agreement ; deprecates direct interference by the 
Government, but suggests what seems a valuable idea, — that an agree- 
ment might be prepared, entrance into which by any company would 
be voluntary and for a definite time, but which, when once subscribed 
be to, should be enforced by the whole power of the State. It may be 
; doubted whether pooling, in the long run, will be any more successful 
than maintaining a tariff of rates, though we believe that one or two 
such arrangements have been in operation for several years; but this 
reflection suggests itself, that if any scheme for a division of* profits 
can be realized,—and considering that for every road almost any 
agreement is better than none, it will be strange if Yankee ingenuity 
doés not hit upon some expedient, —the value of railroad property 
would be increased more than by almost any conceivable circumstance. 

A vexed question of railroad finance is, What proportion should 
properly be maintained between stock and debt? some persons holding 
that liabilities should be wholly or mainly of stock, so that profits or 
losses may be shared as they occur, whereas debt involves payment of 
4 interest whether earned or not. It is of course nearly the same thing 
to say that this depends upon whether the stock is likely to earn more 
than the interest upon the bonds ; but this is to be taken into account, 
—that bonds will sell relatively better than stock ; that many roads of 
which the stock could not have been sold at all have been built with 
mortgage bonds ; that the best railroad bonds have come to be regarded 
as among the soundest investments in the country, and are sought for 
by trustees at constantly decreasing rates of interest. We have always 
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wondered when the people at Washington would find out that instead 
of a cumbrous refunding of six per cent bonds at 5%, 5, 4%, 4, 3%, 
and 3 per cent, the simplest and cheapest way would be to adopt one 
uniform rate of three per cent, under which the different rates of re- 
funding would be simply a question of market price. While they are 
lagging behind this discovery, the sharp financiers of the railroads are 
finding out that a low-rate bond at a discount can be sold to better ad- 
vantage than one bearing a higher rate at par or a premium. A debt, 
moreover, can be cleared off by a sinking fund, while a company which 
was prosperous enough to buy up its own stock would be likely to find 
it a costly process. We can see no reason why a railroad should not 
borrow all it needs consistently with the maintenance of high credit, 
provided the managers keep a firm hold of the accounts and the rela- 
tion of the debt to the value of the stock. 

Of the dangers which threaten railroads, though it may not be the 
most immediate or the most visible, not the least is that which pro- 
ceeds from government, or, more correctly, the want of government. 
They are subject to a great variety of jurisdictions ; their property is 
almost wholly in land or structures which cannot be removed and set 
up elsewhere. We have thought it worth while to describe the 
organization of our great railroad companies, because it illustrates 
what in all our governmental arrangements is “conspicuous by its 
absence.” If one has any complaint or demand to make against a 
railroad, he can find almost instantly the individual who has authority 
in the case, and who can answer Yes or No. There may, indeed, be a 
reference to the directors ; but it is pretty easy to see whether this is a 
subterfuge and equivalent to refusal. In the case of cities, States, and 
the national government, on the other hand, it is impossible to find 
anybody who has any effective authority or responsibility. Instead of 
resorting, therefore, frankly and publicly to a regular official, and mak- 
ing an open demand, the only way to get anything done is to lobby 
with committees or “log roll” a bill. This is a process which honor- 
able men regard with aversion, and one much more available to dis- 
honest schemes than to honest enterprise ; but there is no alternative. 
Accordingly it taints all railroad work with a character of fraud and 
suspicion. This was well illustrated in the Granger movement of a 
year or two ago. The farmers were exasperated, and sent or tried to 
send only legislators who were hostile to the railroads. The compan- 
ies, instead of pleading their case publicly through an authorized execu- 
tive official, were obliged to deal with the members privately and 
separately, —a course which could not fail to excite further the irrita- 
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tion of the constituents. Owing to the common-sense of the people and 
the return of prosperity, this danger passed by; but it shows a total 
want of capacity in the Government for reconciling conflicting inter- 
ests. The same defect is fatal to any such proposition as that of Mr. 
Albert Fink for the regulation by the Government of competition be- 
‘tween the companies. In the case of riots and strikes, too, instead of 
the treatment, at once firm and prompt yet conciliatory, which reduces 
the danger to a minimum, it is almost certain to be weak and vacillat- 
ing at first, and harsh afterwards, in a manner to secure the maximum 
of loss and damage. It would be well for our railroad magnates, who 
probably look with contempt on the struggles of politics, to remember, 
if they attach more than a temporary value to their property, that 
there is no class in the country more concerned than themselves in 
the results of those struggles ; that it is their interest no less than 
their duty to throw their weight heavily on the side of good govern- 
ment, and especially in favor of any attempt to establish that which 
they themselves have ; but they may find to their sorrow that the Gov- 
ernment has not strong and responsible executive power. 

It may be a foolish sentimentalism, but we cannot turn aside from 
a contrast which rises to our vision. In the east of Europé are large 
tracts of country as rich and fertile as any in the United States. 
Thousands of acres of land as good as any in Iowa may be had for the 
asking. But life and property are not safe. A large part of the male 
population of one district, armed to the teeth, is waiting to slaughter 
and be slaughtered by that of another. The farmer knows that he may 
sow but not reap, that his wife and daughters may be torn from him — 
and his roof burned.over his head ; the people are dying by thousands, 
because their seed-corn was taken from them for taxes, and every 
year is increasing the area of the desert. Turning westward, we see 
the iron lines pushing out by miles per day ; new fields brought under 
cultivation, with cattle and grain raised for markets thousands of miles 
away, and transported thither at almost inappreciable cost; towns 
and cities springing up in what was yesterday a wilderness ; peace 
and plenty on every hand, and the greatest grievance this, — that some 
secure a larger share of wealth than others: and we ask ourselves, 
How long is this prosperity to last before men begin the old trade of 
tearing each other to pieces? It depends upon how far individuals, in 
their chase after wealth, are willing to devote a portion of their ..me 
and effort to securing and strengthening the reign of law and justice 


among men. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 





















THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 


_ accidents of politics are but the ripples and eddies of a deep 
stream. They may retard or defer great events, but cannot avert ~ 
them. Yet, as those surface disturbances force themselves upon 
public attention, while the regular movement of the current beneath 
is apt to escape it, the fate of elections and the mutations of parties 
appear to a superficial view simply as a series of occurrences, each 
beginning and ending with itself. Only when studied in their 
sequence, in their antecedents and consequences, do their real rela- 
tions to each other and to the whole grow into distinctness. To 
thoroughly understand the politics of to-day is impossible without a 
knowledge of the national history extending back not merely through 
the federal era, when in the popular acceptation our history begins, 
but to those earlier years of the colonial period when our political 
and social characteristics received the bias which they have ever 
since retained. 

If this sound like an extravagant assertion, let me ask how it 
comes that the two political parties which, with only one intermis- 
sion, have divided the nation since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, have found, the one its main strength in the North, the other 
in the South? We may find the answer in history. In the later 
colonial times, and more markedly when the country was consolidated 
by the Constitution, Massachusetts (then including Maine) gave the 
tone to all New England. Whatever came from Massachusetts came 
from New England, and conversely whatever came from New Eng- 
land came from Massachusetts. In the same manner and to a like 
degree, Virginia gave the tone to the South,— that is, to the two 
Carolinas and Georgia. Thus Massachusetts and Virginia embodied 
and represented the two leading political forces of the country; their 
schools of thought were what we understand perfectly in these days 
when we speak of North and South ; and consequently they were not ~ 
only the leading political forces of the country, but they were oppos- 
ing forces. Between them the Middle States (classing Maryland with 
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Virginia, to which it belongs, historically and politically) occupied 
politically that position which they did geographically. Now, whoever 
will take the trouble to trace out the course of emigration from 
Massachusetts and Virginia will discover that the political bias of 
the vast territory they respectively peopled, directly or mediately, 
bears to this day the deep impress of the parent State. 

“Let a blue color represent the human streams which poured out 
from the once teeming hive of New England. It will be seen to part 
in a broad line from the western border of that section westward 
along the Mohawk valley, and to diffuse itself over western New 
York ; to cover the State of Ohio and the northern section of 
Indiana; to spread over all Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota ; to diffuse itself along the eastern borders of Nebraska 
and down into Kansas, and on beyond into Colorado. On the Pacific 
slope it will give color to California, partially to Nevada and to Oregon. 
Let a yellow color represent the course of emigration from Virginia 
and the South. It goes down the Ohio, and spreads upward over the 
central and southern portions of Indiana, and south and west over 
Kentucky; from other points it pours through the passes of the 
Alleghany Range into Tennessee, over into Missouri, Arkansas, and 
down into Louisiana, and in other directions diffuses itself over 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi ; Texas being colored by streams 
pouring in from numerous points of these various States. When the 
map has been thus marked, it is found that the yellow color covers 
that section of country from which the solid Democratic vote is 
expected in the next election, and the blue color that in which an 
equally solid Republican vote will be cast. 

In view of such a state of facts as this, I think it will be clear to 
any one who gives the matter a second thought, that there is little of 
accident but much of a permanent force, operating through genera- 
tions, which brings the country into its present division of political 
thought and sentiment. 

To inquire what this force is we must go to the constitution of 
parties. I suppose no one will contest the proposition that, in their 
last analysis, the political parties which divide the country are but the 
embodiments of the progressive and conservative elements which 
make up the nation. Some appropriate passages on this point from 
a well-known historian will be in place here. Speaking of the Whig 
and Tory parties of England, Mr. Lecky says :!'— 


1 History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
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“ The characteristics of the two great parties have varied much with different 
circumstances. . . . Still, there is a real natural history of parties, and the division 
corresponds roughly to certain broad distinctions of mind and character that never 
can be effaced. The distinctions between content and hope, between caution and 
confidence ; between the imagination which throws a halo of reverent association 
around the past, and that which opens out brilliant vistas of improvement in the fu- 
ture ; between the mind that perceives most clearly the advantages of existing insti- 
tutions and the possible dangers of change, and that which sees most keenly the 
defects of existing institutions and the vast additions that may be made to human 
well-being, — form in all large classes of men opposite biases, which find their ex- 
pression in party divisions. The one side rests chiefly on the great truth that the 
first condition of good government is essential stability, and on the extreme danger 
of a nation cutting itself off from the traditions of the past, and perpetually tamper- 
ing with the main pillars of the State. The other side rests chiefly on the no less 
certain truths that Government is an organic thing ; and that it must be capable of 
growing, expanding, and adapting itself to new conditions of society. . . . The one 
side represents the statical, the other the dynamical element in politics.” 


When we remember that the colony of Massachusetts Bay was set- 
tled originally by a class of men whose intense convictions of the need 
of reform in Church and State had put them out of harmony with 
both, whose efforts to effect these reforms had roused the active an- 
tagonism of the rulers in both Church and State, — men who sought 
the realization of an ideal form of government so ardently that they 
voluntarily expatriated themselves to a remote wilderness in which to 
carry it out, — among the offspring of such a people we might naturally 
expect to find this dynamical or progressive element to be very power- 
ful. On the other hand, Virginia was settled under totally different 
conditions. Its settlers were people intellectually and morally in har- 
mony with existing institutions in the country they left; their one 
motive for leaving was the prosaic hope of bettering their worldly 
circumstances. Settled here, they aimed to reproduce those insti- 
tutions as nearly as their new circumstances admitted; and it so 
happened that their economic conditions tended to confirm rather 
than to weaken the conservatism to which they naturally inclined. 
With a people so placed and .so circumstanced, we as reasonably 
expect the dominant political sentiment to be conservative; and as 
neither New England nor Virginia were filled up with a large, gen- 
eral immigration in later years, as was the case with both New York 
and Pennsylvania, the strong original bias of the people of each 
remained unimpaired with the increase of their numbers. 

The history of our political parties establishes the correctness of 
these views. The progressive element of the nation has been 
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represented since the federal era by three great parties: first, the 
Federalists ; second, the Whigs; third, the Republicans. The con- 
servative element has been always distinguished, speaking broadly, as 
the Democratic. The Constitution was the creation of the progres- 
sive element, and its adoption was so strongly opposed by the con- 
servatives that success was due entirely to circumstances extraneous 
to itself. After its adoption and the organization of parties on a 
national basis, it soon became apparent that the strength of the 
Democratic party lay in the South, the strength of the Federal 
party in the East. The struggle at once began between these 
opposing forces to give shape to the new government, the one being 
strict, the other liberal constructionists of the Constitution. The 
Federal party did its work, and in the fulness of time it decayed and 
disappeared. There succeeded the “era of good feeling,” as it was 
called, which began with the election of Monroe in 1816, and marked 
the period when the old questions upon which parties divided had 

been settled, and no new ones had arisen sufficiently pressing to call — 
out other antagonisms. But by 1828, when Jackson for the second 
time was a candidate for the Presidency, the Whig party began to 
grow into being. The proximate cause of the division was a quarrel 
between the Jackson and Adams men, but the real cause lay in the 
rapid development of the country, which had given rise to a series of 
economic problems demanding solution at the hands of the Government. 
The Whig policy in this regard was a progressive one ; the Demo- 
cratic, conservative ; and, as before, the strength of each party was 
found to lie mainly North and South, but not on such a hard and fast 
line as was seen later. The dominant party was throughout the 
Democratic ; but the two parties reciprocally acted on each other 
in shaping the course of legislation, and to this extent the Whig 
party did the work for which it came into being. But as the articles 
of its creed related merely to economic questions, it fell powerless 
when the opposition began to be transferred from these to a great 
moral question ; and after the defeat of Scott in 1852 it was prac- 
tically absorbed into the rapidly rising Republican or Free Soil party. 
This great party suffered one defeat in 1856, and then, in 1860, over- 
threw its opponents. With that success the division of North and 
South was complete. The civil war which immediately followed 
has placed as wide a gulf between the ante-bellum and post-bellum 
eras as the war of Independence made between the colonial and the 
national ; and peace can scarcely be said to have really come to the 
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country until the election of Grant in 1868. Since then the Republi- 
can party has held through three presidential terms ; and, like the 
Federalist, has built up a governmental system which can never be 
overthrown. It is indestructible, irrevocable ; not to be subverted or 
even shaken. Done once it has been done forever. 


In November the Republicans come before the country again. In 
making a forecast of what the popular verdict is likely to be, the fact 
must be clearly recognized that the political creed of the Republicans 
of to-day is, to all intents and purposes, an economic one only ; that 
is, the principal articles of their platform relate to economic subjects, 
and it was not upon such issues that the party rose to power, nor by 
such was it sustained. The further fact must be recognized that, so 
far as it speaks upon these material questions, it is practically at 
one with the Democratic platform. In truth, reasonable men of all 
shades of opinion see and acknowledge that there is no question of 
national importance now at issue between the two parties. At the 
same time every one knows that we are still so near the great events 
of a not remote past that the popular vote will be cast on either side 
as the influence of these affects the body of voters in each State. From 
this knowledge we are able to assign every State with more or less 
confidence to either the Democratic or the Republican column, with 
the single exception of the State of New York. This State is de- 
clared to be“ doubtful ;” that is to say, a public sentiment which 
formerly sustained the political party there representing it is con- 
ceded to have become so weakened that it is doubtful if it will again 
bring out a vote large enough for that party’s success. Owing, how- 
ever, to the very large electoral vote of New York, it is calculated 
that, in the existing balance of parties, whichever party carries the 
State, elects the President. Such is the acknowledged situation. 

Now, upon what great public question do the Republicans expect to 
carry New York? Clearly, they expect to carry it as the party 
which put down the Rebellion and is opposed to the South; in 
other words, on the “Southern issue.” The appeal is to be made 
upon this. Upon the “Southern issue” the last State campaign 
was made, by deliberate choice of the Republican leaders. They 
considered it their one chance for success under the burden of an 
unpopular candidate; and the blind folly of the then recent extra 
session afforded the opportunity and largely supplied the material 
for making the issue. Nevertheless, the result was this, —and 
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nothing has happened since to give renewed vitality to the “ Southern 
issue” :— 
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If, then, the Republicans have no vital economic question to appeal 
to the people upon, and the issue upon which they do appeal has lost 
its force to the extent that the last election disclosed, by what do 
they hope to win success ? 

An obvious reply is, that if the Republicans have no “ burning ques- 
tions” upon which to make their appeal, neither have their political 
opponents ; and therefore both stand on an equal footing. True in 
part ; but it entirely misconceives the functions, so to speak, of the two 
political parties. They do not thereby stand on an equal footing. A 
conservative party relies for success upon the conservative instincts 
of the people ; a progressive party is under the necessity of winning 
success by arousing public sentiment. The former represents a policy 
of comparative rest; the latter must live by constantly moving for- 
ward. “Burning questions,” therefore, are necessary to the success 
of the one; but to the other they are not, and in fact are inimical 
rather than otherwise. Our national history demonstrates how strong 
is the conservatism of our people, —a fact to which some thinkers 
seem to be opening their eyes for the first time; and in a former 
publication I have endeavored to point out how the silent processes 
of reaction from the tremendous effort of the civil war are surely car- 
rying the government back into Democratic control.’ To counteract 
this reactive movement of public opinion, or sentiment rather ; to 
stimulate the reasoning and progressive political energies of the peo- 
ple to a. point necessary to carry the next election,— some powerful 
impulse must again be given in an onward direction. From what en- 
gine in the Republican armory shall this impulse be communicated, 
when its most powerful is already discovered to be useless? Yet 
the success of the Republicans absolutely depends on their ability 
to do this. 

I know that many people, perhaps nine out of ten, think these mat- 
ters of little account in elections, and that men vote their party ticket 
by habit. Those who have read the history of parties do not so think. 
Where parties are evenly balanced, nine men may vote their party 
ticket from party fealty ; but if the tenth abstain from voting or vote 
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on the other side, the result of the election is changed. Therefore, it 
seems as if all the signs of the times point to an exceedingly close con- 
test in November, resulting in the election of a Democratic president. 

This result can be avoided, but only in one way. The Republican 
party must convince the people not only that the Democratic party 
is unsafe, but that there are living questions and pressing issues with 
which they alone are competent to deal. The Republican party is 
above all the liberal party of the United States, — the party of prog- 
ress. It is not enough to show, by referring to its own past and to 
that of its opponent, that if the Democrats come into power there will 
be dangerous and evil changes and a policy of reaction. The Republi- 
cans must goa step further, and prove that there are great public 
issues with which they, as the party of progress, are alone able to deal 
properly. This is a matter of no ordinary difficulty. On the question 
of protecting Federal elections the Republicans are safe. But this is 
a legacy of the war, and adds nothing to their historic claims upon the 
confidence of the country. Behind this last remnant of the Southern 
question lie others nearer and equally important, — great economic 
and administrative problems. The Republicans must show that the 
finances are still in danger, and that they alone can save us from a de- 
based silver standard and from the expulsion of gold. They must 
demonstrate that they, as the authors of the tariff, are best fitted to 
reform, revise, and reduce it, and to make it equal, just, and constitu- 
tional; because in this way alone can sudden free trade and conse- 
quent industrial convulsion be avoided. They must show that they 
realize the advantage which a party that has been long in power has 
to reform and improve the civil service, and that they mean to deal 
with this question ; and that Democratic victory would produce con- 
fusion, scandal, reaction, and general disturbance in the administration 
of the public offices. In these questions lie the strongholds of the 
Republican party. The candidate and the policy of their opponents 
are alike negative. The Republican party cannot, in its very nature, 
be negative ; it must be, before all things, positive. It is positive in 
its candidate ; it must be so in its acts and speeches. The contest is 
at best doubtful, but the lesson of philosophy and that of sound 
practical politics are identical. If the Republican party is to succeed, 
it must prove that it is still needed, not by leaning on the past, but 
- by pointing to the future. In this way alone can it win another 
victory ; and if this course is followed, it may hope to maintain its 
power and control the government. 


CUTHBERT MILLS. 














THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


HE last time I wrote, the French Parliament had just been very 
busy discussing the question of a general amnesty. At the 
present moment they have just been engaged in the same business 
again. Is not this very fact the best proof which can be given that 
those who pretended that France was not sincerely anxious about the 
amnesty were absolutely wrong? Who ever saw a parliament com- 
pelled over and over again to debate a question on which centred no 
great popular interest? The /ntransigeants must have been a set 
of very clever fellows, indeed, to have succeeded in thus giving, every 
three months, a new life to a worn-out question. The truth is that, 
far from being worn out, the amnesty has grown into a most threaten- 
ing difficulty ; and that all the ill-will with which it was turned aside, 
so long as it was urged only with soft words and gentle manners, sud- 
denly vanished when the French, instead of presenting humble peti- 
tions, made up their minds to select their candidates for municipal or 
legislative honors among the men excluded from the amnesty. Thus 
they did at Bordeaux, Lyons, and Paris; and when Gambetta saw 
that even the citizens of Belleville (his own constituency) showed 
their discontent with his policy by electing the non-amnestied com- 
munist Trinquet, to replace at the municipal council of Paris his 
own friend, M. Quentin, whom he had caused to be appointed Direc- 
teur de l’ Assistance Publique, he at once understood which way the 
wind was blowing, dropped his opposition to a full amnesty, became 
its warmest partisan, and in fact carried it with a high hand through 
the Cabinet and the Chamber of Deputies. He, however, nearly 
failed before the Senate; and the pill must have been the bitterer to 
him since it was served to him by his old rival, M. Jules Simon. 

M. Jules Simon’s conduct is not easily to be explained. He is ex- 
tremely clever, yet he may be said to be the very model of the man 
who ts too clever by half. He has deceived everybody, and may soon 
find out that he has also deceived himself. Once upon a time he 
hoped to be called upon to succeed M. Thiers ; and it is probably not 
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a slander to say that his friendship for M. Thiers was the friendship 
which one sometimes feels for the man whose shoes he covets. In 
1876 he became minister under Marshal MacMahon, and the way 
MacMahon turned him out, on May 16, 1877, proves better than any- 
thing else that the marshal had little knowledge of men ; for no man 
in the world could have been a better tool in the hands of MacMahon 
than was Simon. No piece of rascality would have disgusted him ; 
on the contrary, he would have taken to such business with so much 
cleverness and legerdemain as to have caused almost everybody to 
admire his tricks. It is currently reported that M. d'Harcourt, who 
was MacMahon’s secretary during his presidency, has just acknowl- 
edged, after Jules Simon’s last speech against the amnesty, the mis- 
take which they made in turning him out. M. d'Harcourt this time 
is right. But possibly MacMahon, who does not seem ever to have 
been “too clever by half,” was afraid of Jules Simon’s diabolical 
cleverness, and felt more at home with such solemn fools as De Brog- 
lie, Fourtou, Brunet, Paris, and the like. Personally, he has paid 
the penalty for this ; but let bygones be bygones. As to M. Jules 
Simon, there is no doubt that if there is a way for him to arrive at 
the presidency of the Republic, he will find it out. No one sees 
better than he does through Gambetta’s faults, and no one is more 
ready than he is to profit by them. When the election of M. Grévy 
to the presidency of the Republic left the chair of the Chamber of 
Deputies vacant, Gambetta thought it very shrewd and clever to take 
possession of a place in which, without having the responsibility, he 
would have the reality of power. His friends thought so, too. But 
both Gambetta and his friends were mistaken. The situation is one 
entirely anti-constitutional, and so evidently full of dangers for the 
incumbent that some of Gambetta’s adversaries voted for him to be 
chairman of the Chamber of Deputies from a conviction that he 
would lose much more than he could gain by the position, —a fact 
which now begins to be evident to all, and to none more than Jules 
Simon. The “Times” said, a few weeks ago :— 

“In a country which does not understand liberty and does not care for it, Gam- 
betta represents the only principle on which the French Revolution has turned for 
a century, —civil equality. Every Frenchman has in his pocket a lottery ticket 
for a public office ; the lower strata upheave those guarding the access to these 
offices with the certainty of overthrowing them. An Aisne peasant-woman, being 
asked a few weeks ago how things were going on, replied, ‘ Not so well as they 
might; but my son is about to become secretary at the sub-prefecture, and, you 
see, that makes me less anxious about the harvest.’ M. Gambetta’s mainstay lies 
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in this, and he sees it. He has become the great place-distributor, and it is easy 
now to count the officials of all kinds who have been appointed without his initia- 
tive, or against his wishes. Herein, too, consists his present policy. The ques- 
tion is often put, ‘What is M. Gambetta’s scheme ?’ and impracticable and absurd 
projects are attributed to him. What he means to do, or rather what he is doing, 
is very simple and practical, and very likely to succeed. He is creating through- 
out the country an army of functionaries, who owe everything to him, chant his 
praises, and are preparing his electoral apotheosis,” &c. 

There is a mite of truth in this would-be clever judgment on Gam- 
betta’s policy. It is certain that to the French mind liberty without 
civil equality is the most empty of all bubbles. This, far from prov- 
ing that the French do not understand or care for liberty, proves, on 
the contrary, the absolute sincerity of their devotion to that cause. 
The longing of almost all Frenchmen for public office is also, unfor- 
tunately, a marked feature of the French character; but I wonder 
whether there is anywhere a peasant-woman who, on seeing her son 
about to become the secretary of a prefect, or sub-prefect, or lord- 
lieutenant of a county, or to achieve any similar position, would not 
feel, like the Aisne peasant-woman, “less anxious about the harvest.” 
Yet what is given in the “ Times” as Gambetta’s scheme — the form- 
ing and commanding an army of functionaries — is so foolish as to be 
almost beyond criticism. Reporters who pretend to be able to know 
or to guess at Gambetta’s secret thoughts ought, at any rate, not to 
make him out a fool. Do they suppose Gambetta does not know 
what the race of place-hunters is, and what degree of confidence and 
trust that race is worth? To build on the sand were assuredly 
safer than to build on the fidelity and strength of character of place- 
men ; and to prepare an army of functionaries would be, on the part 
of Gambetta, tantamount to organizing the army that sooner or later 
would betray him. 

I cannot say whether Gambetta really aims at becoming a dictator ; 
but I must acknowledge that he behaves exactly as if such were his 
ambition: I am, therefore, one of those who distrust him, and are 
prepared to oppose him with all their might. I however believe, 
withal, that Gambetta is a better and more clever man than all his 
entourage; and my readiness to believe in his ambitious schemes is 
not such as to drive me into believing that his real shrewdness has 
made room for the most common form of astuteness. 

It is currently reported that Gambetta’s scheme is to provoke a 
sort of plebiscitum concerning himself, by standing as candidate in 
some fifty departments at the next general election ; and some of his 
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more stupid friends are not ashamed of urging such a possible suc- 
cess as an argument strong enough to impress M. Grévy with the 
necessity of voluntarily vacating the presidential chair, in order to 
permit Gambetta to occupy it. I don’t believe a word of this. It is 
true that M. Bardoux, a deputy of the Puy-de-Déme, has lately pro- 
posed that the scrutin de liste should be adopted for the election of 
deputies, instead of the scrutin d’arrondissement, and it is quite 
certain that the scrutin de liste would be favorable to multiple elec- 
tions. But it should be said that the scrutin de liste is favorable, too, 
to the success of /istes de conciliation that would bring about the elec- 
tion of a compact majority of moderate men of the shade of Gam- 
betta’s group, /’ Union républicaine. In my opinion, then, Gambetta’s 
scheme is to get such a majority in the Chamber, —a majority with 
which he hopes to be able to do anything he may like. Even in this 
I think Gambetta deceives himself, for such a majority would feel too 
proud to be quite so ductile as a dictator would have it; but such a 
wish on his part is, at any rate, intelligible, and not incompatible with 
his real cleverness, while the scheme which the “ Times” attributes 
to him is rank stupidity and self-blindness. 

The adoption of the scrutin de liste might also make it more diffi- 
cult for men of extreme opinions to get a seat in the Chamber ; and, 
on this account, Gambetta, who must be seriously alarmed by the suc- 
cess of Trinquet at Belleville, is no’ doubt favorable to M. Bardoux’s 
proposal. But it must not be forgotten that the present deputies are 
all elected by the scrutin d’arrondissement, and that, for this simple 
reason, it will be extremely difficult to make them adopt any other 
mode of voting. The electors, besides, know their deputies much 
better when they have only one to return for each arrondissement, 
than when they have a long list of them to choose for the whole de- 
partment. With the scrutin d’arrondissement a strict programme, 
le mandat impératif, can be imposed on each deputy, which is abso- 
lutely impossible with the scrutin de liste. The adoption of the 
scrutin de liste by the Chamber is, then, quite doubtful, and the situa- 
tion in which Gambetta would be placed, should he stick to the scrutin 
de liste, may become a most unpleasant one. Gambetta, in fact, is 
condemned to be successful in everything ; for it is through ambition, 
not through pure, disinterested friendship, that men of ever so little 
pride stoop to be the tools of one who dictates to them and takes no 
responsibility whatever. I wonder how M. de Freycinet and his col- 
leagues can submit to this. So long as things go on as Gambetta has 
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planned them, it will all be very well for him and his friends; but 
should it happen that anything should go wrong, the slightest obstacle 
might bring his policy to a deadlock. 

M. Jules Simon calculates that in time something or other will go 
wrong, and meanwhile loses no occasion to bring this about, and to 
set himself up as the expected chief of the conservative republic, and 
the only man capable of leading France through difficulties which he 
can the better probe as they are most of them of his own concocting. 
He, of course, makes the most of Gambetta’s leaning towards Jacob- 
inism and dictatorship, and ever has on his tongue that beautiful word 
liberty, the charm of which, however, has long ceased to have any 
effect when uttered by him. M. Jules Simon’s scheme does not seem 
more difficult to be seen through than Gambetta’s. It all depends on 
the occurring of one of the two following possibilities: Either the 
country will grow more and more radical, as it has done recently, — 
and in that case good-by to M. Jules Simon’s hopes and ambitions ; 
there will be no 7é/e for him but that of a weeping reactionary nymph, 
a part which he will fill the more admirably as the waistcoats of all 
the Academicians, headed by the Duke de Broglie, are open to him, 
and ready to receive his precious, eloquent tears,—or else France, 
through the Government’s faults, will fall back into an electoral move- 
ment adverse to the true republic; and then there is M. Simon’s 
chance. I, however, do not think we are going down in this 
latter way. On the contrary, France seems to have clearly made up 
her mind to ascend in the former way. The real struggle is not 
between Jules Simon and the Senate, on one side, and Gambetta and 
the Chamber of Deputies on the other. This struggle, the existence 
and interest of which no one can deny, is a small matter indeed, a 
play of children, or rather even of ambitious men ; while the real, the 
great struggle, is between the people at large and their leaders, the 
classe dirigeante, This is the one contest which is really worth being 
studied and written about. But I am afraid that were I freely to 
speak out my mind on this subject, there might be applied to me 
these words, written by the editors of the “ International” concern- 
ing Mr. Jesse H. Jones's paper on the labor problem: “ The doctrines 
advanced in this article appear to us wholly erroneous,” etc. I, how- 
ever, must give sound information, without caring whether it may be 
pleasant or unpleasant ; and respect for truth compels me to say that 
the character of the struggle between the proletariat, with the ad- 
vanced Republicans on one side, and the bourgeoisie, with the Oppor- 
tunists on the other, will henceforward undergo a great change. 
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Now that we are rid of the amnesty question, the disestablishment 
of churches is probably the question which will come to the front. 
Yesterday we were divided into amnistieurs and non-amnistieurs ; to- 
day we are divided into concordataires, who want to keep up the con- 
cordat, and anti-concordataires, who want to have it denounced and to 
have the dudget des cultes (church estimates) done away with. When- 
ever a French parliament shall cease to give subsidies to the Catholic 
church, at that time the Protestant and the Jewish churches also 
will, of course, cease to receive aid from the Government. I only 
hope that the Protestants and the Jews will not, for the sake of pre- 
serving the mite which they get, vote for the costly keeping up of the 
Catholic establishment. Should they do so, however, it would not 
much signify. I hold it as certain that a few years hence it will be 
with the disestablishment of all churches as it has just been with the 
amnesty. 

There is another question which has of late been much stirred up 
by the opposition of the Senate to the amnesty; it is the question of 
the Senate itself. Many are the men in France who believe that the 
best way to improve the Senate is to do away with it altogether ; 
while the Senate itself, thanks to such men as De Broglie, Dufaure, 
and Jules Simon, is really playing into the hands of its adversaries. 
Gambetta, however, stands by the Senate; and if a fine name could 
save a bad institution, the name of Grand Conseil des Communes de 
France, which Gambetta gave it, might have made it popular. But 
that name, on the contrary, gave rise to expectations which have not 
been fulfilled ; and the name Grand Conseil des Communes de France 
merely stands now as a term of reproach and opprobrium. Even the 
République Francaise, Gambetta’s paper, was, some days ago, com- 
pelled to declare that the senators made it difficult for Republicans 
to defend that institution. 

I beg to say that the French Senate should not be judged from an 
American point of view. In the United States the Senate represents 
the various and almost independent States, whose citizens are repre- 
sented by the House of Representatives. In France the Senate repre- 
sents, but in a much less true way, the very same interests which 
have a direct representation in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
French departments are nothing like the autonomous States of North 
America; they have no independence whatsoever, no self-govern- 
ment; they are in the hands of the prefects, just as the communes 
are in the hands of the mayors; and though the senatorial electors are 
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mostly delegates from the municipal councils, yet senators are noth- 
ing else than representatives of the bourgeoisie, which has thus two 
bodies to represent the same interests, while the prolétaires have 
none. A celebrated French author, Henri Martin, had, under Louis 
Philippe’s reign, imagined a parliamentary system which would have 
realized the representation of the two great interests at play in the 
present state of society, the bourgeoisie and the working classes. 
According to his plan, there should have been a chamber of the land- 
lords, z.¢., a senate or house of peers, and a chamber of the landless, 
the deputies of the working classes. This would have been a true 
representative system ; but there is no truth, no life, in the present 
system, as both the senators and deputies represent the same class 
and the same interests, while the working classes have no representa- 
tion at all. 

It is true that the cehing classes might elect workmen to repre- 
sent them both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate, and it 
is their fault if they do not do so. There is just now much talk about 
this subject, and it is said that the workmen, at the general election 
in 1881, will try to mend this state of things. I wish that they had done 
so sooner ; but they are so jealous and distrustful of one another that 
I really am at a loss to speak of their chances of success in their next 
campaign. They are just now divided into partisans of universal suf- 
frage and pacific progress, and friends of revolutionary means and 
brute force ; and it is to be feared that they may thus neutralize their 
own efforts. Should this happen, it would be a great pity; for brute 
force would lead to nothing but new massacres, miseries, and disap- 
pointments, while peaceful progress by means of universal suffrage, 
may lead to the formation of a new labor party, whose conscious and 
enlightened will would be a power which nothing would be able to 
withstand. For the present, the movement in favor of a strong rep- 
resentation of the working classes in the parliament is so earnest and 
powerful that even the revolutionists are compelled to yield; but, on 
the other side, we have no right of meeting, no right of free associa- 
tion,—and how is the organization of the proletariat possible under 
such conditions? There are Chambres Syndicales (trades unions) which 
are tolerated by the police; but their life is one of constant difficul- 
ties, and the carrying out of their electoral plans may, so to speak, be 
allowed or disallowed according to the fancy of the home minister. 
The scrutin de liste would be rather favorable to the election of work- 
men, for, by merely threatening the committees that they will not 
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‘vote for a list from which their candidates have been wholly ex- 
cluded, they will very probably insure the return of many of their 
candidates. 

But whatever form the labor question may assume, it is sure to be 
soon forced on the attention of public men. The working classes 
begin to know their strength; and it would be absurd to presume that 
they will remain slaves, when by mere union they can impose their 
will on the rest of society. Their state of mind may be inferred from 
the following lines, written by one of their spokesmen, Benoit Malon, 
one of the communists just returned : — 









“ Les socialistes actuels subordonnent de plus en plus leurs fantaisies person- 
nelles aux sévéres démonstrations de la science sociale dont les principales lois 
sont découvertes et qu’il faut reconnaitre sous peine d’impuissance. 

“Les bienfaisants résultats de la science se font déja sentir, et le socialisme mili- 
tant, au lieu de représenter, comme il y a quelques années, ume colleciion d’écoles 
rivales, devient de plus en plus un parti européo-americain, ayant ses principes 
communs ; et bientét il aura sa politique une et déterminée, non plus d’aprés les 
fantaisies dogmatiques de tel ou tel meneur, réformiste ou révolutionnaire, mais 
d’aprés les préscriptions de la science appliquées aux sociétés humaines.” 












Thus it appears that they have faith in their rights, faith in their 
destinies, faith in their success, and that they know, by the works of 
some of the most renowned writers of the upper classes, that the old 

; social order is dying every day, and is every day making room fora 
new one. They have not that lofty indifference which made Alexan- 
der Herzen say: “Je ne regrette pas les vingt générations d’Alle- 
mands dépensées pour rendre possible un Goethe; et je me réjouis 
que les redevances du gouvernement de Pskow aient fourni la possi- 
bilité d’élever un Pouschkine.” But they have the deep earnestness 
and anger which made him write : — 












“ L’aristocratie n’est en général qu’une espéce d’anthropophagie, plus ou moins 
civilisée ; le cannibale qui mange son esclave, le propriétaire qui prend un énorme 
loger, le fabricant qui l’enrichit aux dépens de l’ouvrier, —telles sont les variétés de 
Yanthropophagie. D’ailleurs je suis prét & défendre l’anthropophagie la plus gros- 
sitre: si un homme se considére comme mets, et si un autre a envie de le manger, 
qu’il le mange ; l'un mérite d’étre cannibale et I’autre d’étre plat.” 







I am not ready to go so far, and to excuse the ferocity of the 
man-eater by reason of the cowardice of the man eaten; but here is 
something worth pondering over : — 





“ Louvrier ne veut plus travailler pour autrui: voila la fin de lanthropopha- 
gie, voila la limite de l’aristocratie. Ce qui arréte encore, c’est que les ouvriers 
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n’ont pas jusqu’ici mesuré leurs forces, que les paysans sont arriéres dans leur dé- 
veloppement. Quand les ouvriers et les paysans se donneront la main, alors dites 
adieu & votre loisir, 4 votre luxe, A votre civilisation ; alors l’absorption de la ma- 
jorité pour I’élaboration de la vie brillante et exubérante de la minorité aura vu sa 
derniére heure. Dans l’ordre des idées, l’exploitation de "homme par homme est 
déja finie. Elle est finie parce que personne ne la croit plus juste.” 


Such being the credo of the new Europeo-American labor party, it is 
clear that the governing classes, if they have any prudence whatever, 
should try to find some peaceful means of giving satisfaction to the 
just claims of the working classes. Resistance will be of no avail: it 
will only teach the prolétaires that brute force can be used by them 
as well and more legitimately than it has been used against them, —a 
lesson which they are but too ready to imbibe. Woe to the bour- 
geoisie if they do not understand the necessities of the time in which 
they live! Theirs, in that case, shall be an uneasy life; should they, 
on the contrary, come forward and meet half-way the rising classes, 
then theirs will be a glorious and happy lot. They may see this by the 
behavior of the French ouvriers on July 14 last. That the French 
‘ Chambers had at last voted the amnesty, and chosen the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile in 1789 as the day of the /éte nationale, 
was enough to cause all the people to be rapturous with joy. I have 
no mind to give you any description of that really splendid day. I 
suppose you know what the French can do when they are in earnest ; 
and they were so much in earnest that there was less drunkenness 
than on any ordinary Sunday or Monday. It is a most remarkable 
trait of the French character that the more merry they are, the less 
they drink: their joy is self-sufficient. Moreover, the French work- 
men must have spent all they had in flowers, verdure, fireworks, and 
flags, as even the narrowest streets were, on the night of the 14th, 
ablaze with decorations and illuminations. It was a wonderful sight, 
which, however, I beg to leave to American correspondents the task 
of enlarging upon ; it can, besides, be all summed up in one word, the 


word of that day, — Vive la République ! 
A. TALANDIER. 
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ATIONAL nominating conventions, the results of which are not 

determined definitely in advance, — as were those of the Republi- 
cans in 1864, 1868, and 1872,—-are liable to be the playthings of chance, 
and to be swayed by inexplicable and perhaps by perverse impulses. 
In their fierce rivalries there is always the danger of predicating avail- 
ability upon obscurity. This contingency, however, was certainly 
avoided at Chicago, where the Republicans put forward no unknown 
man. Neither did they make any compromise with principle in the 
character of their candidate. In him they asserted the courage of 
their convictions, and invited scrutiny of their record. They selected 
one of their most conspicuous champions, who for twenty years has 
been in the blaze of publicity, and has made full and forcible utterance 
of their ideas. 

Nor was the nomination an event wholly unexpected, although its 
sudden and dramatic evolution gave it somewhat the aspect of sur- 
prise. I have a letter from a college classmate of the nominee, him- 
self one of the twenty independent delegates from New York, in which 
he says that the class has long had the conviction that General Garfield 
would attain to the Presidency; I also have numerous clippings from 
Ohio journals, which, immediately after his election to the senate, pro- 
posed him formally for that office ; and it is an “open secret” that in 
the convention there was from the first a strong undercurrent in his 
favor. His friends esteem his nomination as the natural, if not as the 
inevitable, outcome of a life, the successive phases and the symmetri- 
cal development of which have signally equipped him for the highest 
public honors. In the retrospect, it is doubtful whether any name 
other than his could have relieved the party from the fatal entangle- 
ment in which the third-term managers threatened to involve it. 
General Garfield was recognized as the voice of the anti-third-term 
faith, and had divided the applause of the great assembly with the im- 
perious senator who marshalled the forces of Grant. He had this 
advantage over some of his associates, — that his opposition to the 
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third-term movement was known to be based upon principle, and was 
not due to personal disappointment under the administration of General 
Grant or to personal hostility to that illustrious soldier. In debate 
his judgment had tempered his zeal, and his sagacity and prudence 
had carried the convention safely through its gravest crises. He pre- 
served his honor unsullied in an unswerving fealty to the candidate 
whose interests were confided to his keeping, and he resisted consist- 
ently all solicitations for the use of his own name, until the conven- 
tion took the direction from his hands, and solved the problem which 
confronted it in the only way that appeared practicable. No nomina- 
tion was ever tendered more freely, or received more modestly. Was 
it tendered wisely? Is it justified by the merits and by the availability 
of the candidate? The answers to these questions must be sought in 
his life. 

That life has been fortunate in the times in which it has been cast, 
in the opportunities afforded for the acquirement of military and civic 
renown, and for identification with the assurance of nationality and the 
purification of the republic. Its active years have been coincident 
with those of the Republican party, in the glory of which he has par- 
ticipated and to the sound principles of which he has contributed 
largely. Such opportunities have stimulated his advancement ; but 
under any conditions he would have been a man of extraordinary 
power. His success however modified by circumstances, has not been 
dependent upon them. It has inhered in himself. It is due to a 
remarkable equipoise of faculties, to a greed for knowledge and to 
capacity for assimilating it, to exceptionally hard work, and toa singu- 
larly unselfish allegiance to causes which have enlisted his sympathies. 
To these are to be added a kindly disposition, exuberant in its mani- 
festations, and a healthy physical organization capable of enduring the 
most severe and prolonged mental exertion, and almost insensible to 
bodily fatigue. Self-reliance and independence are ingrained in his 
nature, never offensively, but ever firmly exhibited. He has been 
successively teacher, soldier, and statesman, yet a student always. In 
the rude environments of his early days and in the eminence of his 
later years, in the devotion and in the dignity of his labors, in the 
pluck with which he has overcome obstacles and in the culture he has 
compassed, he is one of the best products of free institutions, and is 
an illustration of the privileges they confer, a type of the citizen of a 
country which to the vigor of enterprise has united the refinements of 
education. Aside from his present representative position, he is a 
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model for ingenuous young Americans to copy. I trust I do not seem 
extravagant in this estimate, but I do not think a candid man can ex- 
amine the life of General Garfield without assenting to the propositions 
here stated, and which I purpose to sustain by a brief review and 
analysis of his career. 

James Abram Garfield was born in the township of. Orange, Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, on the nineteenth day of November, 1831, and his 
home-life has been passed within a radius of twenty miles of his birth- 
place. He is, on both sides of his family, of sturdy New-England 
ancestry, the paternal stock being of Welsh origin, and the maternal 
of the clerical line of the Ballous. His father, a stalwart pioneer, died 
after he had builded a log-house and cleared a few acres, leaving his, 
wife, with four children, of whom James, the youngest, was less than 
two years old, to struggle with a harsh and straitened lot. Thomas, 
the eldest, then eleven years old, now a farmer in Michigan, was of 
manly substance, and the mother, yet living in her honored age at 
Mentor, was of the stuff of which heroines are made. They kept the 
wolf from the door and gradually brought comfort out of penury, 
James contributing to the common weal so soon as he was able. Both 
mother and brother cherished the plan of a liberal education for him, 
in whom, with quick perception, they discovered rare promise. From 
the time that he was seven until he was sixteen years old, there are 
incidents which his biographers encircle with the halo of romance, and 
which are familiar as the material of a political campaign, but from the 
ugly reality of which he could have extracted little of the poetry of 
existence. It was a period full of bodily toil. It includes the hoeing 
of the farm-furrows and the push of the carpenter’s plane, with the 
menial occupations of black-salter, canal-boat driver, and wood-chopper. 
There are glimpses of the restlessness of a boy upon a school bench, 
and of dreams of adventure excited by tales of “a life on the ocean- 
wave.” But the restlessness and the longing are at last resolved into 
a controlling purpose to obtain an education, and in 1847 he becomes 
a student in Geauga Academy. He received seventeen dollars from 
his mother, — the last money he ever wanted from that source, — and 
his hands are, for years, to-furnish him with the means with which to 
feed his brain ; but his life-work is outlined, and his purpose is never 
to falter. 

Four years of alternate labor and study succeeded, when, in the fall 
of 1851, he entered the Eclectic Institute at Hiram and began his clas- 
sical course. He was at once appointed janitor, —the only office 
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which he has ever solicited, and in less than a year was made a 
teacher in the English department, with some classes in the ancient 
languages. During his residence at Hiram, extending through three 
years, he performed almost prodigies of intellectual labor. At his ad- 
mission he had studied Greek but one term and Latin only twice as 
long, but in the intervening time he taught eight full terms and pre- 
pared himself for the junior class in an Eastern college. To English 
literature, with which he has since become so well acquainted, he was 
almost a stranger ; but he acquired considerable practice in extempora- 
neous speaking in the Lyceum of the Institute, and in the assemblies 
of the Church of the Disciples, in which he was a lay preacher. At 
Hiram he acknowledges the promptings to his ambition found in the 
generous rivalry and keen incitement of a fellow-student, a lady, some 
nine years his senior, whom he calls the largest-headed, largest-hearted 
woman he has ever known, and to whose memory he has paid publicly 
a chaste and grateful tribute, — a prompting that was supplemented by 
the more exalted leading of that great Christian scholar who taught 
not less by love than by strength, and the precision of whose methods 
and the felicity of whose diction moulded essentially both the thought 
and the style of Garfield. In Mark Hopkins he looked for a seer and 
found him. He obeyed him as an instructor and reverenced him as 
a man. 

General Garfield was nearly twenty years old — more matured than 
the majority of his class — when, in 1854, he entered Williams College- 
Whitelaw Reid, in his “Ohio in the War,” intimates that the social 
superiority of his fellow-students over himself was a source of positive 
anguish to Garfield. However this may have been, I am sure no 
claim of such superiority was made, even if it can be reasonably sup- 
posed te have existed in an institution which offered special induce- 
ments to poor students, and in which at least one half of the matricu- 
lates were working their way through college. The spirit of caste had 
little chance for mean assertion. Garfield won speedily the best re- 
cognition, not only by his standing in the recitation-room and in the 
debating-hall, but also by his frank and cordial bearing. Very soon 
no one had a fuller or more deserved popularity than he, and his at- 
tachments to the college and to his contemporaries therein are pecu- 
liarly tender and demonstrative. He testifies to-day that there were 
never more generous fellows. He was conceded to be the foremost 
man in his class, and he had his fair share of college distinction. He 
was the first president, in his senior year, of the “ Philologian Society,” 
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and editor of the “ Williams Quarterly,” a public debater, the poet of 
the “ Adelphic Union” exhibition, and was graduated with the meta- 
physical oration, which ranked as the third of Commencement honors, 
It was at this time that the scope of his powers, the freedom of his 
mental range, of which he must have been conscious, became appar- 
ent toothers. Each study that he essayed seemed to be that to which 
he was especially adapted. Thus, in turn, he was said to have a facul- 
ty for mathematics, for the sciences, for the classics, for belles-lettres, 
and he ended by being the first metaphysician of his class. 

That independence which has characterized him in after-life’ was 
exemplified in college. He had no scruples against secret societies 
as such, and he perceived the significance of the ties which bind to- 
gether their members ; but when urged to join one, on the plea that 
otherwise he could not be advanced in his literary society, his. self- 
helpfulness revolted at the proposition thus couched, and he declined 
it. His further reply was in the presidency of the “ Philologian.” To 
enable him to pursue his course, he arranged to borrow funds from 
an Ohio friend, giving a policy of insurance on his life as security 
therefor ; but after a time his friend was unable to continue the remit- 
tances, and he became somewhat embarrassed in his finances. Dr, 
Hopkins, learning his difficulties, proposed that he should draw 
upon a fund which is set apart for gratuities, not for loans, to needy 
students. General Garfield, after considerable hesitation, consented, 
upon the express understanding that the amount should be regarded 
as a debt, not as a gift. Six years afterward, just before the Union 
troops occupied Corinth, he sent the sum, with interest and with 
thanks, to Dr. Hopkins. This, as I am informed, is the only instance 
of a return of the kind having been made,—a statement which, if 
true, is not very creditable to the beneficiaries of the institution. 

Knowing these facts of his young manhood, I cannot believe that 
General Garfield has ever been false to his independent standards or 
to his personal honor. It is said that he lacks will-power and aggres- 
siveness as a leader. If there is an element of justice in this allegation, 
its explanation is in the judicial tone of his mind ; for, with all his en- 
dowments as an advocate, he has a habit of looking fairly upon both 
sides of a question. This has sometimes conveyed the impression of 
extreme caution upon his part, and more often has placed him in an- 
tagonism to his party friends, — but, with them or against them, he 
has been true to his conclusions ; and whether his judicial balance is 
or is not a defect in a legislator, it is an admirable trait in an executive 
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official. His bravery, physical and moral, has had abundant vindica- 
tion, —in the leaden hail through which he rode on Chickamauga’s 
day; in his almost solitary vote against the bill to increase bounties; 
in his speech before the convention at Warren, which renominated 
him in 1864; in his defiance of the iron-masters of his district, in 
1870; in his defence of Milligan; in the vote which he, alone of the 
representatives of nine Western States, gave against the silver bill; in 
the alacrity with which he declared for honest money when many of 
the politicians of Ohio were seized with the delusion of the “ Ohio 
idea ;” in Kis action on the marshals’ bill; and on occasions, too nu- 
merous to be specified, when he has dared the censure of his constitu- 
ents and of his party because he has ventured to do that which he 
thought was right. 

General Garfield was graduated in 1856, and was at once appointed 
professor of Latin and Greek at Hiram College, of which, a year later, 
he was elected president. Whether or not he then thought his mis- 
sion was to be that of a teacher I do not know, but I do know that he 
was faithful to the requirements of his position. He had a real love 
for his work, and had caught the secret of personal influence over 
students through communion with them, which Arnold and Gardiner 
and Dimmock divined so well, and which every teacher must learn if 
he is to be worthy of his vocation. He was an enthusiast in the class 
and lecture rooms and a companion on the play-ground. Under his 
administration, Hiram attained a first-rate rank among Ohio colleges 
and increased in prestige and in numbers. Examining, in the light of 
his rounded fame, the many-sidedness of General Garfield’s life, we 
find that teaching was but one of his many aptitudes. He has ex- 
celled, not only as a college professor and executive officer, but also as 
a technical as well as a gallant soldier, as a constitutional lawyer be- 
fore the court of last resort, as a political economist, as a popular ora- 
tor, and as a profound and practical statesman. Back, however, of 
each development has been the most exhaustive application to the sub- 
ject in hand, a going to the root of the matter to grasp the why and 
the wherefore, the placing of the superstructure upon a broad and 
solid foundation of thorough knowledge. He has never been satisfied 
with superficial accomplishments, yet his productiveness has been 
enormous. No public man of the day has approached it. It com- 
prises a library of elaborate congressional speeches, to say nothing of 
the impromptu remarks scattered through the “ Record,” many argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court of the United States, hundreds of 
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political addresses, orations at patriotic, scientific, and literary festivals, 
stately and affectionate eulogies upon the dead, and numerous articles 
in cyclopzedias and magazines. The Garfield progeny is immense, but 
there is not an ill-conceived nor an ill-formed child of his brain. 

The years ran busily on at Hiram. The routine of the college was 
exacting, but outside’of it Garfield had multifarious occupations. 
Among other things, he read law thoroughly, and was admitted to 
practice in 1860. In 1858 he was married to Lucretia Rudolph, one 
of his former pupils, who has been to him a true helpmate through 
life. The spirit at Hiram was essentially the same as that at Ober- 
lin. No distinctions, save those of worth, were recognized, and the 
antislavery feeling of the Western Reserve had full play. The young 
president, with his liberal thought, his intense Americanism, and his 
talent as a public speaker, was soon drawn into the political current, 
although he is believed, at that time, to have been without political 
aspirations. He identified himself with the new Republican party, and 
cast his first presidential vote for John C. Fremont. He was called 
upon frequently to address political meetings, and, without really ap- 
preciating the fact, he grew in popular favor. In 1859 the Republi- 
cans, without his solicitation, and with scarcely an intimation to him 
of their design, nominated him to the State senate, and, in a district 
overwhelmingly Republican, he was of course elected. His mission 
as a public man then disclosed itself. Although one of the youngest 
members, he took a prominent part in the deliberations of the senate ; 
and it is interesting to note, in connection with his congressional ca- 
reer, the topics to which he chiefly addressed himself. They were 
analogous to those which, in the larger field, he has illuminated. He 
spoke on education and on the militia bill; he made a report on the 
geological survey of the State, —a work which, suspended by the war, 
has since been renewed and -prosecuted to completion; he carried 
through the legislature a bill to punish treason against the State; he 
was the one who, upon the call of the President for seventy-five thou- 
sand troops, moved that Ohio furnish twenty thousand men and three 
millions of money; and he made no question as to his duty when 
Governor Dennison offered him the colonelcy of a regiment. 

It is to be regretted that, even in a mere sketch of General Gar- 
field, his military exploits must be mentioned episodically. They de- 
serve the most ample treatment ; but, in comparison with the length 
and the fulness of his congressional service, they cover only a brief 
portion of his career. By the testimony of competent judges, and by 
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results secured, no officer did better or more brilliant work. The 
fidelity of his preparation, in his patient study of the tactics and of 
military history, and in the arduous discipline to which he subjected 
his regiment, fitted it for its splendid campaign in Kentucky, and made 
him, so recently parted from the peaceful ways of an academic town, 
‘the hero of Middle Creek. He planned one engagement, and was 
the paladin of another. He was commended warmly by both Gener- 
als Rosecrans and Buell, who admired him as a soldier and trusted 
him as 4 counsellor ; and General Thomas offered him the command 
of a corps, which, however, he was constrained to decline. He was in 
the army about two and a half years, and retired with the rank of 
major-general, to which he was commissioned “for gallant and meri- 
torious services” at Chickamauga; and yet his training had been in 
classic shades, and he was ignorant of the canons of West Point. 
His election to Congress, an event entirely unexpected by him, oc- 
curred over a year before he left the field. His primary acceptance 
was upon the assumption, then generally entertained, that the war 
would soon close ; and when he afterward wavered as to the propriety 
of his decision, President Lincoln, who felt that Congress needed some 
members of military experience, urged him to take his seat, which he 
accordingly did, in December, 1863. On January 28, 1864, he made 
what Carlyle would call his “ proof-shot,” in a speech on the confisca- 
tion of the property of rebels. Its language was vehement, such as a 
man fresh from facing rebel bullets would be impelled to make. It 
gave the promise, since fulfilled, of an orator of consummate ability, 
although it contained some errors in matter and crudities of manner 
which his riper judgment disapproved. By successive elections, in a 
district most critical both as to the mental calibre and the moral fibre 
of its representative, he has remained seventeen years in the House. 
He has thrice been the choice of the Republicans for speaker, was a 
member of the Electoral Commission of 1877, and is, by the acclaim of 
the Republicans of Ohio, United States senator elect from that State. 
He has been an industrious committee-man, principally as a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and has mingled constantly in the debates. His 
opinions upon public policies are defined clearly. In him the Repub- 
licans present to the country the very incarnation of their creed. They 
could not have stated the issues more boldly or more sharply than 
they have in his nomination. 
The titles of General Garfield’s congressional speeches show that, 
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while he has discussed a variety of themes, he has bestowed the stress 
of his thought upon the causes of education, human rights, gnd finance. 
It would be a truism to affirm the intimate relations which exist be- 
tween the first two, but it is satisfactory for the American patriot to 
reflect upon the progress which education, both elementary and higher, 
has made concurrently with the developing sanctions of freedom, — 
the mighty propulsions of the last two decades. With that progress 
the self-made son of the soil, the soldier of the republic, has been 
closely identified. Some of the noblest, as well as the most enlight- 
ened, utterances of General Garfield are those in behalf of public aid to 
popular education. He was mainly instrumental in the creation of the 
National Bureau of Education, the law for which he reported, as chair- 
man of a select committee, in 1866, and advocated in a speech broad 
in its information, rich in its illustrations, and cogent in its conclu- 
sions. In 1872, in his speech on “ National Aid to Education,” he 
defined the functions of such aid, stating that the federal Government 
should be a helper, rather than a commander, in the work of educa- 
tion, granting an amount sufficient to stimulate to greater effort and 
to general emulation the different States and the local school authori- 
ties, but not large enough to carry the system on altogether and so to 
weaken all these forces by making the friends of education feel that 
the work is done for them ; the best system being that which draws 
its chief support from the voluntary effort of the community, from the 
individual assistance of citizens, and from the burdens of taxation 
which they freely impose upon themselves. He dwelt even more fully 
upon this thought in his remarks on the “ Relation of the National 
Government to Science,” Feb. 11, 1879. 

To emphasize the purely political record of General Garfield in the 
House would be to review exhaustively the proceedings of that body. 
It embraces a portion of the period of war, the whole of the period of 
reconstruction, and all that has transpired of the conflict which the 
South has initiated to recover by law the losses caused by rebellion. 
He has been in the thick of the fight. His voice has urged and his 
pen has shaped much of reconstructive legislation, and he has resisted 
strenuously the revolutionary measures which would cripple the bal- 
lot-box by the coercion of the executive. He is a great orator ; prob- 
ably, as a versatile journalist says, “the central figure of modern 
congressional oratory.” He has framed sentences that will live, like 
those which, in their epigrammatic terseness, stud “ The New Nullifica- 
tion,” or like those which sweep majestically through the peroration of 
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the Milligan brief. His speech is that of the scholar, and is adorned 
with the art of the rhetorician ; but, better than these, it is aflame with 
earnestness. It throbs with the heart of the man, it moves the hearts 
of other men ; and we may be grateful that, in Congress and on the 
platform, its consecration has been as exalted as its persuasion has 
been potent. 

Until his second term, General Garfield had paid little attention to 
economic issues, but he appreciated their supreme bearing upon the 
adjustments destined to succeed the disturbances of rebellion. In the 
thirty-eighth Congress he was placed very properly upon the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs; but in the thirty-ninth, foreseeing that the 
finances would be a principal topic for consideration, he asked to be 
relieved from his old committee, and Speaker Colfax, without hesita- 
tion, assigned him to the Ways and Means. Heat once applied himself 
to financial studies, doing a vast amount of reading, much of which 
was drudgery. Commencing with the colonial era, he followed the 
history of the American currency minutely through the revolutionary 
and the constitutional eras. He consulted the leading doctrinaires of 
all countries, and explored the entire English parliamentary debates 
on the finances from 1792 to 1820. He was impressed especially by 
the Bullion Report of 1811, to the conclusions of which Sir Robert 
Peel confessed conversion nine years later, and consequently reversed 
the financial policy of Great Britain. The result of this laborious in- 
vestigation was seen in his trenchant speech, on March 16, 1866, in 
favor of the resumption of specie payments, in which he formulated 
distinctly the doctrine of sound finance. On May 15, 1868, he made 
a much more elaborate speech on the currency, in which he traced our 
industrial revolution, the passage from peace to war and from war to 
peace; elucidated the functions of currency and its relation to prices ; 
showed that increase of currency is taxation, the chief burden of which 
falls upon the laborer ; and, after touching a number of cognate topics, 
reaffirmed his view of two years before and introduced a bill for grad- 
ual resumption. This speech gave him more than a national reputa- 
tion, and caused his election as an honorary member of the Cobden 
Club. Although it has been otherwise charged, that election had no 
reference to his opinions on the tariff, which at the time were un- 
known to the club. It may be said, in passing, that he has voted for 
every Republican tariff, and is for that free trade which can be 
achieved only through protection, and for that protection which will 
lead ultimately to free trade. This is practical American doctrine. 
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The speech of 1868 was followed by others in Congress, by a notable 
article upon “The Currency Conflict,” published in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and by numerous utterances from the stump. The address 
in Faneuil Hall, Sept. 10, 1878, which was repeated substantially in 
many places, is a good specimen of the simplicity, directness, and ease 
with which he handles a subject ordinarily deemed abstruse. He 
has been in the skirmish line on the finances, and has led, at times, 
what seemed to be a forlorn hope; but a great party, representing 
the business interests of the country, has advanced to his position, 
emblazoned his mottoes upon its banners, and chosen him for its 
standard-bearer. 

General Garfield is especially distinguished for the fulness of his 
information, which enables him to treat all themes intelligently and 
to meet the emergencies of debate skilfully and readily. His habits of 
eager inquiry and of close observation are well-known. I wish that I 
might make reference in this connection to a diary which he kept 
of a European tour, in 1867. Added to these are his careful study 
of books and a retentive memory, and also the habit, early formed 
and constantly pursued, of taking notes and preserving extracts which 
he thinks may be valuable for future reference. In college he was 
one of the few students who continued, as well as commenced, an “ In- 
dex Rerum ;” and soon after he entered Congress, upon the hint of 
Dr. Lieber, he adopted the pigeon-hole system, which his candidacy 
has made famous. The system has its advantages and disadvantages. 
There is danger to originality both of thought and of utterance in 
trusting it too fully ; but to the public man who utilizes it discreetly, 
it may be of the utmost service. Certainly the adversaries of General 
Garfield must admit its effectiveness, as a single anecdote will show. 
In the expiring days of the first session of the forty-fourth Congress, 
Senator Lamar, then in the House, made an impassioned defence of 
the attitude of the Southern people toward the general Government, 
and emphasized the evils of federal supervision and negro domination, 
with which he declared his section to be afflicted. The plea was a 
scholarly one, as are all Mr. Lamar’s efforts, and was specious in the 
facts alleged and in the authorities quoted. It was delivered so late 
in the session as to warrant the inference that it was intended to pre- 
clude a reply from General Garfield, upon whom the duty naturally de- 
volved. Weeks appeared necessary to prepare a fitting answer; but, 
when Mr. Lamar closed, General Garfield obtained the floor, and, 
retiring to his library, worked until two o’clock in the morning. He 
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arranged his argument, and then took from his well-assorted boxes 
extract after extract, authority after authority, and when the House 
met he was fortified at every point. The speech he made is historic, 
It bristles with facts, most of them drawn from Southern sources, and 
is in the loftiest strain of eloquence. It electrified the House and the 
country ; five hundred thousand copies were ordered on the spot: it 
was a bugle-blast in the presidential campaign, and it gave the key- 
note to thousands of Republican speeches. 

In the space allotted we have glanced at a life crowded with activi- 
ties and crowned with usefulness. We have seen successively the 
laborer, the student, the teacher, the soldier, the orator, and the states- 
man. Is the reformer also to be seen? Iam aware that many inde- 
pendent voters were disappointed by the references to the civil service 
in the letter of acceptance ; but they should have read the letter in the 
light of what General Garfield has ‘said in Congress on that subject, 
and by the tenor of his life. He is a civil-service reformer, and be- 
lieves in extended official tenures, with removals only for cause ; but 
he also believes that the reform is to be brought about, not by the Ex- 
ecutive will alone, but by the joint action of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. He would turn the guns of the great reform on Congress, and 
would advise that body to establish the tenure of the various grades, 
and to prescribe that removal by the President should be impossible, 
save for cause, during the incumbency. The mistakes of President 
Hayes, who is to be credited with the purest motives, have been in an 
unnecessary alienation of congressmen, and in the issuing of an order 
which infringed plainly the right of the citizen. It is safe to say that 
if General Garfield should become President, his message would em- 
brace’ recommendations concerning the civil service which Congress 
would neither desire nor dare to ignore, for they would be enforced by 
a resistless public demand for their adoption. 

Something over a year ago, being a Williams College graduate, I 
had decided symptoms of the “ Garfield fever,” and I asked a promi- 
nent member of Congress what the prospects were of his nomination. 
The answer was that they were not very good, since the politicians 
did not take kindly to his promotion. That objection, which the 
people ought to regard as a high recommendation, is now disposed of. 
A week ago, a neighbor who expounds “checks” and “limitations,” 
and who is still affrighted at the ghost of Czsarism, said that a really 
able man ought not to be President; a figure-head would be better. 
This is an objection which certainly General Garfield cannot remove. 
CHARLES E. FITCcH. 




















THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


—— Concord School of Philosophy did not conclude its summer 
session without being abundantly reported and discussed in the 
daily press; but there are some things yet to be said about it as a 
movement in American thought and life. It has a natural relation to 
the remarkable stir produced by the republication of German thought 
in England and America, when Emerson and Carlyle were in the prime 
of manhood; it also has importance as furnishing at least a hint of the 
direction in which philosophical and religious thought is moving at the 
present time. It will be best understood if looked at from these two 
points of view. Historically the school is rightly regarded as the 
outcome of the Transcendental movement which culminated in “ Brook 
Farm.” That movement has been the butt of ridicule from conserva- 
tive people who call themselves wise, and it certainly had its ludicrous 
side ; but it was no more ludicrous than many great movements are at 
their inception. It was the meeting of two elements, —fresh philosophi- 
cal and religious thought from Europe on the one hand, and an attempt 
to escape from the intense individualism of Puritan traditions on the 
other: the only co-ordinate between them was the ruling force of human 
nature. Society, education, religion, humanity, from the Transcendental 
stand-point, took on strange and even grotesque features at that time ; 
but under another name the same movement may be traced in England, 
— first in Coleridge and Wordsworth, then in Tennyson, Carlyle, and 
Browning ; and again, going to its fountain-head in Germany, it is 
embodied in Goethe, and came chiefly to him from Herder and Lessing. 
It is the leaven of the modern democratic spirit working through 
society and literature upon religion and life. In Germany it was a 
national movement, an unconsciously organized intellectual and moral 
force ; in Great Britain it renewed the life of the Broad-Church school 
of religious thought, as embodied in the writings of Hare and Maurice ; 
and in New England it laid hold of the choice spirits of the day, and 
guided them to what was natural in thought and feeling. This was 
the justification of the Transcendental movement among us. “The 
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Dial” would never have existed had there not been a distinct call for 
a channel through which philosophical thought could be organized; 
and, much as that periodical was ridiculed by its contemporaries, it is 
the only American magazine of which the principal contents have 
passed perforce into the current literature of the nation ; nay, it may 
even be said with truth to have been the first channel through which 
what is now seen to be distinctive in American literature reached the 
public. Thoreau, Lowell, Ripley, Parker, Alcott, and Margaret Fuller 
first became known by their contributions to *‘ The Dial.” Hawthorne 
was not, indeed, a contributor, but his silent genius drank in abundant 
inspiration from this source. Emerson had ventured into print at an 
earlier date, and was naturally the new “ prophet of the soul.” Though 
not an inmate of “ Brook Farm,” he was in sympathy with its ideas, 
and his contributions to “The Dial” were partly devoted to the 
social questions of the hour. There was greater breadth and free- 
dom in these utterances of a distinctive literature than some have 
allowed. 

The unfailing characteristic of New-England religionists has been 
a certain provincial narrowness of thought: traces of it are yet to be 
seen in the rural districts ; and the Transcendental movement is still 
regarded by some as the source of all that is bad in the religious life 
of to-day. This may be the case if one looks at it from only one 
side. It is unquestionable that men like Parker, Ripley, and Emerson 
struck fire every time their steel met the flint of conventional thought : 
they were in earnest, and always had something to say. Yet there is 
another side. Without endorsing the opinions of any of these men, it 
is easy to discriminate between what is positive and what is transient 
in their writings, between the spirit of Channing and the spirit of 
pessimism ; and, circuitous as the path to truth may seem to those who 
do not detect the spiral movement in human thought, these men have 
been the great, strong, positive leaders of the generation which is 
now doing battle for truth and righteousness. They have rendered 
immense service in helping on freedom of thought, in lifting people 
out of intellectual and religious sloughs, in creating an atmosphere in 
which literature can thrive and Christianity can do its beneficent 
work ; and they are now justly looked up to as the leaders of the 
Transcendental movement, and as men who truly guided the intellec- 
tual and religious thought of the time. Their teaching has not been 
final, but they have wrought upon the problems of their day with 
a definite and positive result. The more the smoke of the conflict 
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clears away, the more distinctly will their service appear. They may 
not have accepted or taught all that Christian people hold to be essen- 
tial truth, but the grasp of such positive truth as the mass of the peo- 
ple now hold is largely due to the atmosphere of intellectual honesty 
which they created. They built upon the same basis upon which 
Buddha built ; and unless Christianity rests in part upon this basis, the 
supernatural is divorced from the natural and human elements which 
‘it seeks to control and renew. 

In the light in which the Transcendental movement has thus far 
been considered, which is nothing more than a fair interpretation 
of its corrective broadening position in New-England thought, it has 
been an influence for which, with all the necessary abatements, we can 
be truly grateful. It is important to understand its line of direction 
before one can trace what has grown out of it. It has often been 
spoken of as if it were chiefly animated with hostility to evangelical 
religion. It did,no doubt, break the back of New-England Orthodoxy. 
It led men to ask questions which cut away the ground upon which 
what is purely arbitrary and conventional in religion had been based, 
and thus rendered a most essential service to Christianity. Its vital 
defect was that its base was not broad enough for its superstructure. 
It did not have what the Broad School in the Church of England had, 
—a positive historical Christianity, to be harmonized with the convic- 
tions of the hour. Christianity was too much a matter of subjective 
thought and emotion, too little an objective fact to be lived into. Men 
felt its power, but could not recognize it as a supernatural factor in the 
conscious life of the world. Still, the Transcendental movement ren- 
dered great service to religion by putting imagination into daily life. It 
sought to enthrone the ideal among people who were in danger of be- 
coming materialists in philosophy and religion. It deepened the soul- 
forces in human existence. It awakened “thoughts that perish never.” 
It created such a demand for religion as had never been felt before in 
American life. It helped men to escape from the hard moulds of 
dogma into the inner sanctuary of faith, and made Christianity attrac- 
tive in its essence. It developed the imaginative power which put 
reality into the ages of belief. It rendered possible in New England 
the development of the rarest and chief of mental gifts in religion, — 
the histcrical imagination, the power which enables the mind to re- 
habilitate the past simply as fact, and holds truth before one as a 
present reality. Thus much the Transcendental movement ¢an be 
said to have distinctly accomplished in helping men to a constructive 
basis in matters of thought and religion. 
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The movement failed, indeed, as an organization when “Brook 
.Farm” was given up; but its influence has been widely and deeply 
felt since then in literature, in art, in society, in religious thought. 
Concord was essentially the centre of this movement because it 
was the home of Emerson; and forty years later, with Emerson still 
looking on, with the inspiration of his name still making that beauti- 
ful village the most attractive of literary homes, Concord has again 
become the centre of a movement, not transcendental as the first was, 
not literary as that was, not reformatory even, not in any sense the 
rendesvous of long-haired and ill-instructed thinker’, but simply a 
movement to articulate a distinctly American School of Philosophy. 
Concord happens to be its centre because Mr. Emerson and Mr. Al- 
cott happen to live there, and the associations of the old movement 
furnish the best atmosphere for the local habitation of its successor ; 
but St. Louis was the starting-point historically, and the beginning 
was made by three men who formed themselves into a Philosophical 
Club for the study and discussion of German metaphysics. Those men 
were Lieut.-Governor Brockmeyer of Missouri, Mr. William T. Harris, 
and Mr. Denton J. Snider. Mr. Brockmeyer was the eldest, and nat- 
urally took the lead, but the younger members soon caught up with 
him ; and for at least fifteen years this Club, gradually including many 
Americans interested in metaphysical studies, has been nursing into 
life a Western School of Philosophy. The men who began it had the 
individuality and force of character to make it real. Mr. Brockmeyer 
had a natural fondness for metaphysics; Mr. Harris was an ambitious 
student in the same direction ; and Mr. Snider, the author of “The 
System of Shakspeare’s Dramas,” was soon found to have a rare power 
of thinking out questions to their results. The trio spent many a leisure 
evening over Plato, Aristotle, and the great Germans before they had 
anything to say to the world without ; but the Club at length set its 
members to thinking for themselves, and then came the demand for 
utterance. There could be no adequate utterance in existing period- 
icals because one and all had tabooed philosophy, and the only one 
which had dared to discuss this class of subjects was almost hope- 
lessly trying to live on three-per-cent dividends. The only thing to 
do was to adventure a new periodical; and Mr. Harris in 1867, with 
the co-operation of a few friends, came to the front with the “ Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy,” — the first outward sign that a new philo- 
sophical school was growing up at the West. The fact was almost 
too strange and marvellous for belief. The new periodical was a quar- 
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terly pamphlet of sixty-four pages, as serious in purpose as it was 
modest in tone, devoted partly to original and partly to translated 
articles, and without the least affiliation with practical life ; but from 
the first it struck the keynote of independent and honest thinking 
upon metaphysical subjects, and is now the best repository of German, 
English, and American philosophical thought to be found in the lan- 
guage. Mr. Harris naturally gave it his own best work, first in an 
“Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” and then in a series of 
papers on special philosophical themes, which, if properly arranged 
and edited, would gain for him a much wider ‘recognition of his work 
as a philosophical thinker than he has yet obtained. The magazine 
could not be successful as a business venture, but it drew together 
men of metaphysical tastes and became the nucleus of a new phil- 
osophical school in the West. Bishop Berkeley once sang, “ Westward 
the course of empire takes its way ;” but in philosoppy this Western 
school, in which Professor Harris has taken the lead, has steadily 
advanced eastward. Mr. Harris sat, in the beginning, at the feet of 
Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson, and is not slow to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to them ; but presently he travelled to Germany, and yet 
further, to Athens, for the sources of human thought, thinking that 
the study of the history of philosophy was the truest way to its con- 
tents and the only way to reach the right starting-point for original 
work. 

It is natural that a school which had drawn to a focus the chief 
philosophical minds of the West, the solitary students of Plato and of 
the German philosophers, should seek to join hands with, the best 
thinking of the East; and out of this desire: sprang the Concord 
School of Philosophy. The home of Emerson and Alcott was the 
American shrine where German thought, modified by the independent 
thinking of Western men, would naturally do homage; and when it 
was proposed that a “summer school” of philosophy should be ven- 
tured in the “ Orchard House” at Concord, the only persons besides 
the few Transcendentalists now living who could be depended upon 
as the untrammelled teachers of a philosophical system which has 
grown out of modern thought were the men who had contributed to 
the pages of the “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Alcott gave the work their imprimatur, but the men who 
have chiefly made the school what it is are the leaders in the new 
school of philosophy which grew out of the Philosophical Club estab- 
lished at St. Louis nearly twenty years ago. There was just enough 
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leaven from the Transcendental movement yet remaining among 
thinking people, just enough of the romantic interest which always 
attaches to exceptional lives still lingering in the Concord atmosphere, 
to make it the starting-point for the union of the new life with the 
old thought ; and it was a fortunate day in America when this plan, 
long entertained by Mr. Alcott and others, was at the point of fulfil- 
ment. The work of the school for two years is already a matter of 
history, and the hopes of its managers at the end of the second year 
have been more than fulfilled. The average attendance for the first 
session was forty, for the second, seventy ; and the second year has 
witnessed such a line of philosophical work as was never before at- 
tempted in this country. Some of the lectures were a little wide of the 
mark, but for the most part the lecturers kept to their themes and had 
something fresh and original tosay. Thus far the foremost men in the 
Concord school have been Dr. Jones and Professor Harris, and what- 
ever fame it has won is largely due to their exertions. The abstract 
character of the lectures and conversations has at times been ridiculed, 
as if the object were to amuse people with metaphysical absurdities ; 
but if the ideal rules the world, if the spiritual is before the material, 
if the divine controls the human, it will hardly do to say that the ideal 
is not in the best sense practical, or that pure philosophy is to be 
placed in the limbo of unimportant facts. In this light the Concord 
school has been eminently practical, and has contributed liberally to 
the work of adapting the higher thought of our day to the intellec- 
tual and spiritual needs of the hour. Even if it had been without a 
practical tendency, and were only such a school for disputation as 
Athens is said to have been in the days when every one gathered in 
the market-place to hear something new, the very stir of thought 
would be wholesome and quite worth one’s while ; but in the depart- 
ment of original thinking, the contribution of the Concord school this 
year has not been slight. 

Dr. Jones must be claimed as an original thinker. He isa Platonist, 
but Plato has simply furnished the basis of his lectures. What he 
had to say has not been simply a rehash of Plato’s thought, but the 
statement of what is immutable in Plato’s ideas as they bear upon 
the institutions and purposes of modern society. Even when appar- 
ently in the discussion of his most ideal points, like the Daemon 
of Socrates, he was never so lost in the abstract that he did not 
bring his ideas to bear closely upon the thoughtful side of practical 
life. The same may be said for the lectures of Dr. Harris, who had 
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not only the full field of speculdtive philosophy, but the almost larger 
field of the history of philosophical speculation to draw from. He 
restricted his survey, both in speculative and historical philosophy, 
to the points which involve man’s being and destiny, and to the 
men who have done most to elucidate these points; and his clear 
statement of the way in which philosophy helps men to the inter- 
pretation of spiritual truth, leading step by step along the path of 
the human reason to the perception of the first principle of being, 
and the rational belief in theism, was a contribution of the first order 
to philosophical inquiry, —a contribution bearing directly upon the 
unbelief which rests itself upon rationalism, and taking away its 
dangerous elements. Dr. Kedney in investigating the philosophy 
of the beautiful and the sublime, Mr. Wasson in stating the law of 
development in general history, Mr. Channing in interpreting the 
spiritual consciousness of man as unfolded in religious history, and 
Dr. Mulford in enunciating the-personality of God and in stating 
the precedent relations of philosophy and religion to Christianity, 
unconsciously completed and rounded out the work done by Dr. 
Jones and Professor Harris; so that the school, without departing 
from its freedom in point of philosophical inquiry, took no negative 
or pessimistic position in regard to the great and central verities of 
religious thought. Its position, in fact, has been simply that of ideal 
realism. Idealism which is a mere idealism is a doctrine which holds 
to the abstract ideal and has only content for the real, underrating the 
importance of the real on all occasions. It has no power of seeing 
the real as the actualization of high and noble thought. It is a spu- 
rious Platonism as seen in history, — a Platonism which takes Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas as a doctrine of independent forms, entities existing 
apart from time and space, and as having nothing within time and 
space worth anything more than a “copy” or an inadequate real- 
ization of them. According to this spurious or abstract idealism 
Nature is unworthy of study, and so, too, is human history. The sec- 
ular world of man is thoroughly prosaic, a compromise with evil, not 
an image of the divine. But ideal realism perceives its ideal first 
principle as the ground and final cause of all that is real in time and 
space, whether as the physical world or as the secular world which 
human history has realized. It studies all things in time and space as 
parts of a process of manifestation of the divine first principle. The 
first principle is and always must be thought, as a self-determining, 
self-conscious principle. It explains the world of Nature in all its 
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changes and metamorphoses as a progressive manifestation or even 
“ evolution,” if one chooses so to call it, of the image, idea, or effigy 
of this divine principle. It makes the whole life of man, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, a historical process of realizing for each 
individual the truth of this divine self-consciousness. Hence the 
great interest of ideal realism centres in explaining the world of 
Nature and of Man by means of the.first principle. This is the sense 
in which ideal realism is the philosophical aim and purpose of the 
Concord school. It has the spirituality of the Transcendental move- 
ment; it has the luminous breadth of view characteristic of Hegel, who 
ranks as its chief apostle; and yet it is thoroughly American in its 
practical tendency, in its intellectual temper, and in its search for 
positive truth. 

The future of the School is reasonably assured. It is recognized as 
the only school of purely speculative philosophy yet established 
among English-speaking people. It has already amounted to some- 
thing, because it has met a want. There was room for it. All phil- 
osophical students have hitherto been relegated to the university, and 
whenever a man has ventured into original thinking he has been 
speedily turned out to pasture in the world. This new school of ideal 
realism owes nothing to our universities and does not propose to lean 
upon them, except so far as they have something to add to the stock 
of existing thought. It is the history of philosophy, not original in- 
vestigation, with which the university teachers are principally con- 
cerned. Philosophy itself is a dead letter when thus studied, and this 
is the reason why no new departure in philosophy has yet been made 
in our institutions. The atmosphere of the university is too close for 
original thinking. The Concord school already has its trend, but it 
has not yet been enswathed in traditions. it has the spiritual and 
theistic basis, ——the only basis upon which true freedom of inquiry 
can be maintained; and it stands four-square to the world from this 
centre. Herein it has made astrong point. It has no limitations from 
existing institutions; it is fearless in welcoming men whose thoughts 
diverge from an existing creed or standard; it has opened doors 
through which all citizens of the world can enter and be welcome. It 
may in the future advance ideal realism as the dominant philosophy, 
or it may concentrate its strength in the statement of Christian theism, 
or it may simply gather into focus the discordant voices of men seeking 
to find the Master; but in any case it is sure to be a helpful movement 
in American thought and life, —a safety-valve if nota guide. It is more 
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than likely that it will do something even better than this. In religion 
people are now very much at a loss what to believe; the doubt and dis- 
tress are likely to increase in the near future; it is a time of change; 
local traditions are collapsing, religious thought is taking new forms. 
No one knows what American religion will be a quarter of a century 
hence. It will doubtless be Christian, but all that goes with that name 
is destined to be more and more shaken up. In this jumble of opinions 
people are searching up and down the earth for the true religion; but 
there can be no abiding religion without a true philosophy, and no true 
philosophy — no philosophy which comprehends the life of the day and 
interprets it upon the basis of a correct first principle — can exist with- 
out freedom of speculative thought, without the clarifying of opinions 
by mental and spiritual attrition. It is from this point of view that 
the Concord school has importance and possibilities. It is not Mr. 
Alcott’s nor Mr. Emerson’s nor Dr. Jones’s nor Professor Harris’s 
organ for reaching the public. It is the school where our ablest men 
can talk over, in the company of eager and keen students, their opin- 
ions concerning the first principles in philosophy, religion, and life, and 
shape modern thought to do its work in modern society. It is here 
that the school is seen in its true light. It is possible year by year to 
anticipate the changes which come over a nation’s life and control the 
consciousness of the people; it is possible to gather into focus diver- 
gent lines of thought, — the political, the speculative, and the religious 
thought which dominates each generation. Nay, it is even possible 
to lay the basis for a constructive interpretation of Christianity; not a 
new Christianity, but such an interpretation as shall recognize its his- 
torical and institutional character, and build upon this basis the 
Christianity of modern life, — the Christianity which enlarges the per- 
sonality of the individual, and utilizes the democratic elements in 
society; and the feeling of this possibility has already given the 
school its importance and recognition as a factor in American life. 
It is too broadly-based to be partisan, too thoroughly Christian to be 
sectarian, too spiritual ever to lose sight of the “kindred points of 
heaven and home.” It is conservative where conservatism is a 
virtue; it is the natural home of the radical whenever radicalism has 
anything to say; nothing is foreign to it which concerns religion, phi- 
losophy, or life; and it is in holding just this position that its highest 
usefulness is found. 


Jutius H. WARD. 
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I. 


M408 BUNDY ’S “ Life of General Garfield”! is very superior to 
most campaign lives of presidential candidates. It is less of a 
history of the times and more of a personal history of the subject. Of 
course a book of this kind, prepared and published within two months 
of the day when General Garfield was nominated at Chicago, and with- 
out the author having any previous expectation of being called upon 
to write it, must be somewhat perfunctorily done ; but there are fewer 
evidences of haste than we expected to find. In one respect, it has a 
permanent value. ‘It contains a great number of General Garfield’s 
private letters, especially a long series addressed to his friend, Mr. B. 
A. Hinsdale, of Hiram, Ohio, which show more fully than anything 
else their author’s character, and display it, we think, in a very favor- 
able light. Mr. Bundy occasionally, however, injures a very good 
style by newspaper slang. Words like “ exploited ” and “enthused ” 
can be found in no dictionary which we ever saw, unless it be the 
slang dictionary, and ought not to appear in the biography of a 
scholarly man like General Garfield. 

General Garfield’s early poverty and the seemingly humble occupa- 
tions in which he was occasionally employed in his boyhood have 
had quite enough said of them. In themselves they should be 
counted neither to his advantage nor to his disadvantage. Taken in 
connection with his present distinguished position among the leading 
statesmen of the country, they are strong evidence of his abilities, his 
energy, and his industry; but really among country lads in the 
United States, and particularly in the West, his history is by no 


1 The Life of General James A. Garfield. By J. M. Bundy. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1880. 
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means an uncommon one. The social conditions of American life 
are so different from those existing anywhere else that it is natural 
that in England General Garfield’s career should in some respects be 
misunderstood. We remember once reading, in an English magazine, 
a very eulogistic article on President Lincoln, in which he was spoken 
of as the “Illinois peasant.” The expression was natural. A boy 
pursuing the course of life which Lincoln and Garfield and many other 
prominent Americans have passed through would be regarded, in 
England, as no higher than a peasant. In this country, however, 
many boys of respectable family left as Garfield was — an orphan, in a 
new country, with a widowed mother, with no money, and with no 
friends much richer than himself — have got their schooling by 
snatches, have labored on the farm, have followed for a time mechanical 
pursuits, and even, as he did for one season, have driven the horses of 
a canal-boat, and have not been thought by their friends and neigh- 
bors to be doing anything derogatory. Such a career should not be 
misunderstood by any intelligent American; and it is so common 
that it is a very poor kind of demagogism to dwell much upon it. 
Major Bundy, whose book seems to have been written, to some extent, 
under General Garfield’s supervision, remarks that his canal-boat ex- 
perience has been the subject of rather extravagant comment. 

But there is another portion of his life which is greatly to General 
Garfield’s credit, and which makes his a marked exception to the lives 
of most of our self-made public men. It is painful, in turning over the 
pages of the Congressional Directory, to see how few of the promi- 
nent senators and congressmen have ever received a college educa- 
tion ; and this, too, in cases where they might easily have obtained 
it. Against the names of a majority of those who were born in com- 
fortable circumstances the stereotyped phrase is recorded, that they 
received ‘“‘a good academical education.” The fact is evidence of a 
national characteristic which has many of the qualities of a defect; 
namely, of an indifference to the value of thorough culture, and of an 
impatience of the time and labor required to obtain a college degree. 
A clever, ambitious boy, who has studied until eighteen at the coun- 
try academy, and acquired a smattering of Latin and of elementary 
science, too often insists on beginning at once his preparation for 
politics by entering on his legal studies or by joining the staff of 
some newspaper. Had Garfield felt and acted so in 1854, he could 
have found very strong arguments in vindication of his course. He 
had attained such a position in his studies that three New England 
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college presidents, in answer to his inquiries, told him that he could 
graduate in two years ; he was in his twenty-third year, he was very 
poor, and he would have to borrow the money in order to pay his ex- 
penses in college. He might have very plausibly argued that he could 
not afford the time or money for a college course ; and yet he deter- 
‘ mined to go to a New England college, and there complete his studies. 
“ Having always lived in the West,” he wrote to a friend, “1 think it 
will make me more liberal, both in my religious and general views and 
sentiments, to go into a new circle, where I shall be under new in- 
fluences. These considerations led me to conclude to go to some New 
England college.” Influenced by the kindly tone of President Hop- 
kins’s letter to him, he selected Williams College in preference to Yale 
or to Brown University, — the two other institutions which he had in 
view. A man who, under these circumstances, does not begrudge the 
time and money required to go to college, and who selects a distant 
college in order to get under new influences and in a new circle, must 
possess moral qualities of a high order. ; 

The long and numerous extracts from General Garfield’s speeches 
and letters, with which this book abounds, enable the reader to judge 
pretty accurately of his character as a statesman. His statesmanship 
is of the English type, — that of one who recognizes and deals with 
existing facts, who is cautious as to striking out in new lines, and who 
has little sympathy with mere doctrinaires. In many respects he 
resembles Mr. William Edward Forster; but we hardly see in the 
book evidence to show that he possesses that fearless and indomitable 
will and unyielding tenacity of purpose which are the English states- 
man’s most remarkable qualities, and which he displayed when he | 
carried his great educational bills through the House of Commons, 
and earned the lasting gratitude of his country at the risk of per- 
manently ruining his own career. But Garfield, like Forster, although 
sympathizing with the feelings and purposes of radical reformers, 
shows no inclination to apply their crude rules to the complicated 
system of practical government, and is strongly empirical in his polit- 
ical theories. Governor Andrew was a statesman of the same class. 
Such men, when they take office, are of necessity conservative, and 
are very apt to offend their more radical friends, who have known 
them in opposition, and who think that because they sympathize with 
their ends they must necessarily approve of their means. The two 
classes of statesmen existed, and were in bitter opposition to each 
other, at the time of the formation of our government; and it is 
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owing to the fact that the doctrinaires had little influence in framing 
our Constitution that that wonderful instrument has worked so well, 
and has served its purpose as “a frame” of government so admirably. 

It was fortunate both for the country and for himself that General 
Garfield's tastes led him, on taking his seat in Congress in 1863, to 
turn his attention especially to finance. The subject seemed to most 
public men too dry to tempt them to it, and the consequence was that 
in the debates on the currency, during the ten years which followed 
the close of the war, a sad degree of ignorance of almost elementary 
principles was displayed by veteran congressmen, and the crudest 
theories were seriously advanced by public men of considerable rep- 
utation, and argued with an earnestness now almost inconceivable. 
In the war for the maintenance of the national credit, and for what 
has been so truly termed “honest money,” no one occupied a more 
honorable position than General Garfield did. Careful study made 
him a most accomplished scholar on all fiscal questions, and he had 
an almost unequalled opportunity of bringing the results of his studies 
and of his thoughts to the practical test of existing financial problems. 
His conclusions have been almost invariably sound, and his principles 
“workable.” His speech in Faneuil Hall, two years ago, on financial 
questions (of which extracts are printed in this volume), was really an 
extraordinary effort, and held a crowded and to some extent hostile 
audience in close attention for two hours, while he expounded, with 
wonderful clearness and with equally wonderful interest, dry currency 
questions, and denounced fearlessly the communistic tendency of his 
opponents, and the efforts of demagogues to stir up the passions of 
the working classes against the capitalist and property owner. 

The position of General Garfield, as shown in his letter of accept- 
ance, upon some of the leading topics of the day has been severely 
animadverted upon, as hesitating and compromising. The fault is 
with the anomalous condition of American political parties. The dis- 
turbed state of the South, and the character of the Democratic party 
in many parts of the North, have caused large classes of voters to 
feel that the continuance of the Republican party in power is essential 
to the well-being of the country. Such a feeling has compelled the 
party to treat a vast number of political questions as open questions, 
upon which every variety of opinion may be held by sincere Repub- 
licans. The consequence has been greatly to strengthen “the 
machine” and the extreme tariff men, who insist on a certain course 
being pursued on the questions which are of vital importance to them 
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as the condition of their own fealty; and, determined to rule or 
ruin, have repeatedly obliged those differing from them to give way 
from a fear of incurring what seemed to be a greater danger, — defeat 
at the polls. The candidate of a party constituted on this singular 
basis can hardly speak with decision on subjects which the party 
itself makes matters of secondary importance ; and he must regard, 
as those who have nominated him do, party success as the first thing 
to be thought of. The position is not a pleasant one, but it seems to 
us inevitable. With all the efforts to explain away General Gar- 
field’s utterances on civil-service reform and the tariff, there is little 
difficulty, in our judgment, in perceiving in what direction both his 
opinions and sympathies lie. He is too able and too honest, and too 
well-read on political and financial subjects, not to be in favor of 
reform in both matters. But we do not see that it was his duty to 
commit himself after his nomination on either question, or before it 
presented itself in a practical form for his executive action, should he 
become President. 

Although General Garfield’s career owes most of the interest which 
it now inspires to his interesting position as candidate for the high- 
est national office, it has a vast interest and importance independently 
of this; for, even if he is not elected to the Presidency, we are con- 
vinced that he has a great career before him. He is still only in his 
forty-ninth year ; his candidature has made him one of the three or 
four most prominent men in the country; and should he not be 
elected he will take his seat in the Senate next March, — the represen- 
tative for a full term of one of the great States of the Union. From 
his past career in the House, we may expect a future for him there 
which will place him in the front rank of American statesmen, and 
will class him with the great names which overshadow certainly the 
later Presidents,— with Hamilton, King, Clay, Webster, Seward, 
Chase, Fessenden, and Sumner, all of whom have proved that the 
Presidency is not necessary for high and lasting political renown. 


Il. 

THESE two volumes! form the first half of a work which will be the 
most elaborate and most critically thorough of all English anthologies. 
The selections are prefaced with an introduction by Mr. Matthew Ar- 

1 The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions by various writers, and a 
General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, M. A. 
Vol. I—Chaucer to Donne. Vol. II.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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nold, which is a charming essay on poetry, and as acute and suggestive 
as Mr. Arnold’s work always is. The theme of the essay is the neces- 
sity of judging poetry upon its own merits, and is a warning against 
the danger of a judgment warped either by historical or personal 
considerations. This criticism is as sound as possible, but it reads 
very curiously as the preface to an anthology which is above all 
things historical. If all poems possessing only an historical interest 
were to be excluded from this collection, then two volumes could 
readily be compressed into one. Let us take, for example, the first 
volume. All the poems between Chaucer and Wyatt, if the test of 
intrinsic merit alone be applied, ought at once to be dropped. They 
are in themselves dull and heavy and of crabbed versification. Here 
and there is a line or a stanza lighted up with true poetic fire, but 
these flashes are few, and their brilliancy fades rapidly away into the 
prevailing dusk. It is, in truth, the twilight in the dawn of English 
poetry. Occleve, Lydgate, Gower, Henryson,'and the rést have a 
historical interest and value, but no other. To read them is a task, 
not a pleasure ; they may instruct the student of literature: they cer- 
tainly cannot delight anybody. The only oasis in the dismal poetical 
desert which lies between Chaucer and the forerunners of the Eliza- 
bethans is formed by the great popular ballads. Those given here 
are introduced by that very excellent critic, Mr. Andrew Lang, in a 
deprecating way, as if he were half ashamed of them, and as if their 
sole excuse for being in such fine company was to be found in their 
historic and comparative value. The only fault we have to find with 
Mr. Lang’s selection of ballads is the omission of “Chevy Chace,” 
and, with this exception, the choice could not have been better. But 
we do object to his deprecating introduction, good as his criticism is. 
There is not a single one of the old popular ballads of the first class 
which is not worth all the poetry written by all the poets between 
Chaucer and Wyatt. These songs of the people are full of fire, 
spirit, imagination, and human nature, and there is a genuine and 
full swing in their versification and metre which is found nowhere 
else in that period. They, and they alone, of all the work of that 
time can stand without flinching Mr. Arnold’s test of intrinsic merit, 
and hold, as an unquestioned right, a place in any general English 
anthology. 

We have, however, dwelt long enough on the contradiction between 
the introduction and the body of the work, and have been led away 
by the considerations which this discussion suggested. Putting 
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aside Mr. Arnold’s introduction, and looking at this collection as a 
purely historical anthology, there is little to be said except in the 
way of high praise. Each poet is committed to the hands of a 
specialist and student, and the result is a series of most perfect 
critical sketches. Where all is so good, it is almost invidious to 
select particular instances for commendation, yet it is impossible to 
avoid giving especial praise to the charming little essay upon Shak- 
speare’s sonnets by Professor Dowden, and to the numerous studies 
by Mr. Gosse, all of which are marked by the most careful and discern- 
ing criticism in a most attractive form. 

The defect of the collection, as a whole, if there is any, is a ten- 
dency to grant too much space to the work of inferior men and to 
the poor work of the greater poets. This arises from the desire to 
give a complete historic picture of English poetry, and may, perhaps, 
be unavoidable; but in the case of Dryden, for example, to take an 
instance of the latter class, there is a good deal of very poor stuff 
inserted, which shows, perhaps, the development of the poet’s genius, 
but has certainly no other value. Besides this general criticism upon 
the whole anthology, there are some sins of omission which appear 
to us well-nigh unpardonable. The first is the failure to give a line 
of any sort from the works of John Webster. Here is an anthology, 
which is nothing if not complete, which is above all historical, and 
has embalmed the poems of some men who, we will venture to say, 
are. unknown to nine tenths of the most intelligent reading public, 
and yet has passed by in silence the author of “ Vittoria Colonna” 
and “The Duchess of Malfi,”—-a man who, to our thinking, was 
fully the equal of Marlowe, and is certainly worth many Dekkers 
and Marstons. If the editor of this collection had inserted nothing 
else, he might at least have put in Webster’s beautiful and familiar 
“Land Dirge,” beginning, — 


“ Call for the robin redbreast and the wren.” 


The same censure may be passed on the neglect to insert anything 
from Massinger. Surely, a writer who is generally thought to stand 
in the first rank if not at the head of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
who alone, with the exception of course of Shakspeare, boasts a 
play which still holds the stage, deserves recognition in an historical 
anthology which is so complete that it admits Sir William Davenant’s 
miserable verses. Webster and Massinger deserve places in this 
collection on account of their work and fame as dramatists, whether 
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their other poetical writings and scattered verses have value or not; 
but there is another omission even more grievous on account of the 
fame of the poem, without regard to the author. The omission is so 
striking that, after going over the volumes several times, we can still 
hardly believe it possible. One of the finest love-lyrics in the lan- 
guage — one that is entirely unsurpassed by any of the cavalier songs 
of the period of the first Charles — is the famous one by the Marquis 
of Montrose. In that lyric occur the celebrated lines, — 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


And those others, equally famous, — 


“But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 

And constant of thy word, 

I ’ll make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword ; 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before ; 

I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more.” 


If there was nothing else in the poem but the lines just quoted, it 
could not properly be omitted from any English anthology ; but the 
whole song is instinct with life, fire, and poetic fervor, breathing in 
every word the spirit of the most gallant of cavaliers. There is 
nothing better of the kind, — nothing, in its peculiar way, so good and 
so strong in Herrick, Lovelace, Wither, or Suckling. It is a single 
poem, but it is one of the glories of English lyrical poetry; and yet 
the editor of this historical anthology opens his door to Fletcher, to 
Sandys, to Roscommon, and shuts it on Montrose. Such an over- 
sight is unpardonable ; and we say this deliberately, being well aware 
of the difficulties of attaining completeness in any collection of this 
kind. 

If these omissions were remedied, as we hope they may be in 
future editions, this anthology, —careful, scholarly, and admirable 
as it is,— would leave nothing to be desired; and it cannot be 
doubted that a collection, edited as this is, will perform a great and 
useful service to English literature, and help to diffuse a knowledge 
of the unbounded treasures of English poetry. 
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ITI. 


Tue latest of the “New Plutarch” biographies is well up to the 
average of the former ones. It is an attempt to give, in simple, direct 
language, the main facts in regard to the historical Jeanne d’Arc.! 
The account is based, as every account of Joan must now be, upon 
the reports of her two trials, published, in 1846, by M. Jules Sin- 
cherat, and accompanied by extracts from the chronicles of the time 
referring to the subject. 

In the light of this documentary evidence, there seems to be but 
one possible judgment upon this political trial,— that it was one of 
the foulest abuses of ecclesiastical power of which the Church has 
ever been guilty. Its two elements —the political and the ecclesias- 
tical —are so closely intermingled that they cannot be separated; yet 
the blackness of the shadow falls upon the clergymen who conducted 
and the clerical authorities who sanctioned the scandalous proceed- 
ings. This is the point of view adopted in the present narrative. 
Without too much tendency to hero-worship, it is evident that the 
writer is profoundly impressed with the greatness of the character 
and the mission she is describing. This it is, perhaps, which has 
blinded her to the comparatively justifiable attitude of the English 
party. Their position was only conformed to the belief of the day in 
the power of evil spirits; and their desire to rid themselves of an 
enemy against whom all human weapons could not avail appears 
almost like a virtue in comparison with the base inactivity of Charles 
VII. and the servile cruelty of the whole clerical body from pope 
to priest. 

The style of the book is worthy of all praise, being adapted exceed- 
ingly well to the limits of the plan. No words are wasted, and the 
writer's feeling appears only at points where it does not interfere 
with the progress of the relation. Four notes, called too ambitiously 
“appendices,” show us that she has been among the original sources 
with respectable results. 


1 Joan of Arc, “The Maid.” By Janet Tuckey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1880. 








